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CHAPTER I 


THE TRAMP AND THE GIRL 


V *:: heavy freient had not come to a full 
stop when a yardman, running hastily 
along beside the moving cars, plunged be- 

tween two of them and yanked forth a disrepu- 

table-looking individual who had been traveling 

‘‘blind baggage’’ on the bumpers. 

**T got you!’’ exclaimed the yardman. ‘‘Come 

on!’? 

‘‘Pardon me if I venture to correct you,’’ re- 
turned the man who had been collared. “‘Had you 
said come off, instead of come on, even the most 
careful purist could not have criticised your lan- 
guage.’’ 

_ “Here, don’t hand me any talk, or I’ll beat your 

head off. What d’you mean—”’ 


‘One moment,’’ interrupted the begrimed and 
11 ee 
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tattered young man. ‘‘You are rudely rumpling 
my garments with your hands, which, judging by 
your general appearance, must sadly need a vig- 
orous application of soap and water. As kindly 
as possible, I must request you to take your dirty 
paws off my neck.’’ 

His voice was smooth, pleasant, almost gentle; 
his dust-caked lips actually parted in a smile that 
revealed a glimpse of strong white teeth; but in 
his gray eyes there was a dangerous glint which 
the obtuse yardman failed to note. The latter, 
still maintaining his hold with one hand upon the 
collar of the smiling man’s ragged coat, lifted a 
~ huge fist and swung it with smashing force straight 
at the face of the tramp. 

Something extremely surprising happened to 
the yardman. Gripping fingers of iron seized 
upon his wrist and tore his hand free from the 
coat; a bent forearm, upthrown, deflected his blow; 
and, as he lunged forward with the wasted force 
of his own effort, his wrist, still held fast, was 
jerked over the shoulder of the soiled young man, 
who had leaped back and swung around. The 
laborer’s arm, turned so that the palm of the hand 
was upward, served as a lever. With a heave of 
his shoulder and a downward surge on that stiff 
and inflexible arm, the late passenger of the freight 
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sent the feet of his assailant cutting an arc through 
the air. The ‘‘flying mare,’’ being thus applied, 
hurled the husky yardman spinning over the head 
of the other. He struck the ground twelve feet 
away, and lay sprawling and stunned. | 

‘“‘T fully absolve myself from blame,’’ said the 
victor. ‘‘Your extreme impulsiveness forced me 
momentarily to forget my motto, which is, ‘Let 
gentleness my strong enforcement be;’ a quotation 
from Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It’—though, 
possibly, you don’t like it. If I have—”’ 

The sound of running feet, beating on the cin- 
ders, caused him to whirl round swiftly. With 
fists clenched, a brakeman was charging full tilt ~ 
upon him. However, the tramp promptly leaped 
to meet this new assailant. His own fist shot out 
as if his one thought was to throw it away, crash- 
ing on the point of the brakeman’s jaw, and the 
latter went down like an ox hit by the butcher’s 
maul. 

“‘Now, really, I am receiving altogether too 
much attention,’’? protested the athletic young 
vagrant, giving his skinned knuckles a rueful 
glance. ‘‘To be sure, it’s more or less flattering 
to be welcomed with such eagerness and warmth 
on my first appearance in a strange town, but— 
Dear me! other members of the reception commit- 
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tee hastening to greet me! This is far too much 
~ for a modest man!” — 

From various directions trainmen and laborers 
were running toward him, calling loudly to one 
another, their gestures threatening, their cries full 
of ominous portent. It was all too apparent that, 
were he to linger, he would in a very few minutes 
become a busy person, indeed. He did not lin- 
ger; metaphorically girding up his loins, he 
dashed across the network of freight-yard tracks, 
easily avoiding one uncertain man who paused 
before him and somewhat timidly put out his 
hands, at the same time ordering him to stop. 
_ Past the dingy freight house he scooted, doubling 
round the corner, to dodge between broken lines 
of box cars and disappear. 

All the while he was pursued. He could hear 
them shouting at him as they came on. On the 
left, two men, one after the other, ran around the 
end of a long line of cars; on the right, he caught 
a glimpse of still others. All were converging 
toward him. Ahead, marking the extremity of 
the railway yard, and bordering one side of a 
street that was faced on the opposite side by 
wretched, unpainted wooden houses, was a blank 
board fence at least eight feet high. He seemed 
to be cornered. His pursuers perceived this, and 
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again shouted encouragement and instructions 
to one another. 

‘““We’ve got him!’’ they cried. ‘‘Close in! 
Don’t let him get away!”’ 

The fugitive did not hesitate. Straight at the 
fence he rushed. Necessity compelled him to dis- 
regard difficulties. ‘‘It’s over the fence and out,”’ 
he panted, ‘‘or a cot for mine in the town caboose 
to-night.”’ 

Feeling sure of their victim, the pursuers came 
on still faster, closing in on every side, bearing 
down upon him from behind. Their faces were 
aflame with the anticipated joy of manhandling 
this vagrant who had dared resist when caught 
stealing a ride on the freight; who had not only 
resisted but who had swiftly and easily caused 
one assailant to polish his teeth on the cinders, 
and then handed another a haymaker that led him 
to le down beside the tracks and wonder greatly 
that the sky should be so brightly studded with 
stars on this mid-afternoon in late July. 

With a light, pantherish spring, he caught the 
upper ends of the standing boards, and, like a cat, 
he went up the blank face of those boards. He 
was astride the fence in a jiffy, swinging one leg 
over after the other. For a moment he paused 
to grin mockingly down from his perch, and then 
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he dropped from view on the other side. In do- 
ing so he barely missed alighting on the head and 
shoulders of a startled young woman. She uttered 
a cry and recoiled as the feet of the man, followed 
promptly by his legs and body, whizzed past her 
face. Her lips parted in amazement and alarm, 
her eyes wide, she stared in astonishment at his 
dusty, soot-stained face. And he, having landed 
lightly on his feet, promptly took off his soiled 
cap. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’’ he said in a voice and 
with a manner to which his general appearance 
gave the lie, for it was the voice and manner of 
good breeding. ‘‘I assure you that the rudeness 
was quite unintentional. Even though we are ad- 
monished to look before we leap, stress of cireum- 
stance led me to disregard the ancient adage. 
I’m sorry, and I hope you will accept my apol- 
ogy.’ : 

Despite his politeness, and the fact that he 
spoke with the words and tones of a gentleman; 
even though his smile, almost masked behind the 
coating of dust and grime, was reassuring and 
pleasant, in every other respect he was_a typical 
‘‘hobo’’? and panhandler, and a somewhat dan- 
gerous-looking one, at that. Had she met him 
in a natural manner upon this wretched street, 
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she would have taken him for a vagrant whom 
she would prefer to avoid in a lonely locality at 
night. Encountering him in the startling man- 
ner just described, which made it seem that he 
had leaped down upon her like a jungle panther 
springing from a tree limb overhead, her alarm 
was scarcely allayed by his amiable apology. 

No other man was in sight. Not far away 
some noisy, dirty, barefooted children were chas- 
ing each other at play. Ata distance a slatternly 
woman, her bare red arms akimbo, stood on the 
steps of one of the wretched, unpainted houses. 
From beyond the high, board fence that marked 
the boundary of the railroad yard came the 
sounds of men’s voices, hoarse or shrill, lifted in 
anger. The young woman’s gloved fingers, 
slightly unsteady, began to fumble with the clasp 
of a small hand bag she carried. 

‘‘T suppose,’’ she said in a voice that trembled 
a little, ‘‘you want money? I never carry 
much—’’ 

He lifted his hand, but with the palm toward 
her, not upward and cupped to receive her gift. 

And he noted that, in a modest, simple, refined 
way, she was attractive; if anything, her pallor 
and the startled light in her eyes made her seem 
more so. She was slender, and a trifle above me- 
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dium height, giving the impression of being 
rather tall, though, in fact, such was not the case. 
Her hair was almost black, with a .coppery luster, 
as if it had caught and held glints of sunshine 
near the close of a summer day. Her eyes shone 
with light such as may be seen in deep pools in 
an autumn forest when the leaves are beginning 
to turn and fall. Her face was oval; her parted 
lips were red and curving. 

With his hand still lifted in refusal, he stared 
at her a moment, and could not restrain the rude- 
ness. Then he laughed. His laughter, like his 
language and his voice, belied his appearance. 

‘‘‘T can raise no money by vile means,’ ’’ he 
quoted, bowing with an ease that increased her 
wonderment. ‘‘All the same, I thank you. 
Again I ask your pardon for startling you, and 
give you my word it was quite unintentional.’’ 

With another bow, he passed her quickly and 
hurried away along the street. She could not 
help turning to look after him, still wondering. 
His wretched clothes did not hide the fact that he 
was splendidly formed and carried himself with 
an air and a swing she had never before detected 
in a vagrant. 

A thud against the fence gave her a start and 
caused her to look upward. Above the top of the 
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boards, which were gripped by a pair of muscular 
hands, rose the head and shoulders of a work- 
man who glared wrathfully after the singular 
tramp. The latter had again broken into a run. 

“*Go it, secum!’’ shouted the man on the fence. 
“‘Tt’s a good thing for you that you got away. 
If I ever catch you again—’’ Then, discovering 
the girl looking up at him, he broke off short with 
a hoarse, gurgling growl, and lowered himself 
from view. : 

At the end of the street, before turning into 
another, the fugitive paused and looked back. 
The girl was crossing toward one of the ram- 
shackle houses before which the dirty children 
were at play. She seemed as much out of place 
there as a violet in a patch of weeds. He watched 
her mount the steps and enter the house like one 
familiar and at home. Dirt and grime could not 
hide the frown of perplexity that settled on his 
face. 

‘‘Queer,’’ he muttered, shaking his head a lit- 
tle. ‘‘That’s not where she belongs. A pearl in 
the mire! Seems to me I’ve seen her before. 
Where? When? Her eyes are familiar—yes, 
I’ve seen her before. I know it! I wonder—I 
wonder if I’ll ever see her again?’’ 

For a little time he remained gazing down the 
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street toward the door of the hideous house that 
had swallowed her like an ogre. Presently he 
gave himself a slight shake, shrugged his broad 
shoulders, and turned up the next street, which 
led into the heart of the town. As he climbed the 
hill he whistled ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ softly. 

‘‘As long as my journey has been interrupted,’’ 
he said cheerfully, ‘‘it’s up to me to rustle a feed 
and make myself comfortable and contented until 
I ean sneak back under cover of darkness and 
jump another freight.’’ 


CHAPTER II 


IN TIME OF NEED 


ILLSBORO, a woolen mill town and a 
H railroad junction of considerable im- 

portance, was a stirring place of nearly 
five thousand inhabitants. One of its ambitions 
was to obtain a city charter, another and far 
greater was to outstrip and overtop the neighbor- 
ing city of New Lisbon, which, since the last cen- 
sus, had not added two hundred to its accredited 
population of eight thousand and seventy. Be- 
tween Hillsboro and New Lisbon there existed, 
in nearly every line of mutual interest, a jealousy. 
and intense rivalry which passing time and hus- 
tling competition steadily fanned to a fiercer glow. 
Indeed, this spirit of rivalry had become one of 
antagonism that was felt by the classes, as well 
as the masses, in the two places. It warped the 
judgment and affected the actions of staid, con- 
servative citizens, who prided themselves on their 
saneness and sound sense. ‘‘Anything to get 


ahead of New Lisbon’’ was Hillsboro’s motto, 
21 
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and ‘‘Anything to down Hillsboro’’ was the 
slogan of New Lisbon. 

Climbing the steep main street of Hillsboro, 
which was lined on both sides with thriving shops 
and stores, the young man observed with interest 
the bustle and stir of the town. The street was 
alive with people who moved about as if business 
of no mean importance demanded their immediate 
attention. The shops and stores seemed to be 
doing a vigorous trade. Oddly enough for a 
tramp, this atmosphere of action pleased the 
soiled stranger. 

‘‘Some town,’’ he commented to himself. ‘‘If 
I had a business or profession, I think I’d look 
around here with the idea of hanging out my shin- 
gle. Most important just now is food; I have a 
vacuum that is clamoring to be filled.”’ 

On a corner he stopped and made an inspection 
of his cash, which he found consisted of one worn 
dime and three pennies. 

“‘Thirteen—lucky number!’’? he muttered, 
smiling. ‘‘Some might think otherwise, but I 
know I’m dead lucky to have a cent to my name!”’ 
With which comforting reflection he resumed his 
stroll up the street. But he had not proceeded 
far when his attention was drawn to a young 
girl in a motor runabout who was frantically try- 
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ing to check the progress of the little car down 
the hill. Vainly she tugged at the einergency 
brake with one hand, while the other clung to the 
steering wheel; her face was pale, and her man- 
ner frightened and desperate. The runabout 
‘ rolled on, gaining momentum and speed. 

Watching her efforts, the vagrant stopped on 
the curbing, his teeth coming together with a 
click, his muscles tensing beneath his shabby 
clothes. He saw something had happened to 
the brake; she could not stop the car. With 
some difficulty, she swerved to the right and 
passed a loaded team that was laboring up the 
incline. The movement carried her near the 
curbing on which stood the tramp. Suddenly she 
seemed to lose her nerve, for she abandoned the 
brake and the wheel and sprang to the other side 
of the car as if she meant to jump out and de- 
sert it. ; 

With a bound, the stranger leaped to the run- 
ning board of the little automobile as it was pass- 
ing. One hand clutched the steering wheel. 
‘““Don’t jump!’’ he eried. ‘‘You’ll be hurt! 
Don’t jump!’’ 

She flung him a frightened glance over her 
shoulder. Certainly it was not the sight of his 
face that reassured and restrained her, but there 
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was something in his commanding voice that pre- 
vented her from leaping to the street. 

Free from all restraint, the car sped on like a 
runaway horse with the bit in his teeth. Persons 
watching from either sidewalk uttered cries of 
consternation and warning. Pedestrians cross- 
ing the thoroughfare fled in both directions to 
get out of the way. Drivers of teams and motor 
cars hastened to make room. Down the hill 
dashed the runabout. Guiding the car with the 
hand that grasped the wheel, the vagrant stepped 
over the low fore door and slid into the seat that 
the girl had vacated. He sought the foot brake 
and jammed it on. It did not take. His hand 
grasped the lever of the emergency and yanked it 
back as far as it would go. No use; neither 
would hold. . 

‘‘Oh,”’ cried the frightened girl, ‘“‘you can’t 
stop it! We'll be—’’ 

Again she seemed on the point of jumping. 
With his right hand now guiding the ear, the 
vagrant grasped her arm with his left. ‘‘Trust 
me,’’ he said calmly, making a swerve that shot 
the speeding runabout between two vehicles, both 
of which it seemed to miss by a hair’s breadth. 
‘*Stick fast, and I’ll set you down safely some- 
where.’’ 
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He spoke with such self-assurance and confi- 
dence that the girl relaxed and sank back on the 
seat; whereupon he promptly gave both hands to . 
the task of steering. Ordinarily, the squareness 
of his under jaw was not noticeable, especially in 
moments of relaxation and indifference; but now, 
his teeth clicking together over the last word of 
that pledge to her, he looked like a man who 
would keep his promise at any cost. Soot, grime, 
mud-stained and tattered clothes, every appear- 
ance of a common hobo—despite these things, he 
was now a person to trust implicitly. 

An old man, feeble and faltering, his deafness 
preventing him from hearing the warning shouts 
of the spectators, was crossing the street. Mid- 
way, he saw the rushing automobile charging 
down upon him, and he stopped in his tracks, his 
mouth agape, his cane upflung. Skillfully guided, 
the machine seemed almost to dodge the terrified 
man of its own free will. Sighs of relief escaped 
hundreds of witnesses who had stared in horror, 
expecting to behold a tragedy. 

On down the street flew the car. Over the rail- 
road tracks at the bottom of the hill it leaped, 
speeding out upon the bridge that spanned Mid- 
dle River below the falls. A cool breath fanned 
their cheeks, and for the first time the girl took a 
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long, deep inhalation, and laughed. Glancing at 
her quickly, he was relieved to see that she did 
not seem to be at all hysterical; she was gaining 
courage in the face of danger. And now the 
clacking of looms came to their ears from the 
open windows of several mills perched on the 
high shores around the falls, mingling with the 
rushing sound of water pouring and foaming over 
the rocks. The cloudless sky above them was a 
deep and perfect blue. 

‘‘T should advise you,’’ he said, ‘‘to get the 
brakes fixed on this car before you take it out 
again.”’ 

“‘T’ve been trying to get the foot brake fixed 
for a week,’’ she returned quickly; ‘‘but the 
emergency was all right. I can’t imagine what 
made it give out on that hill, I was dreadfully 
frightened when I found I couldn’t stop the car. 
I know I lost my head. I threw off the switch 
and stopped the engine, but of course that didn’t . 
do any good.’’? She looked at him, taking full 
note for the first time of his appearance of mis- 
fortune. ‘‘It was good of you to come so quickly 
to my assistance,’? she added. ‘‘I was simply 
seared stiff.’’ 

‘“‘Instead of that,’’ he returned, ‘‘you seemed 
to be in a lively panic. I knew you would be hurt 
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if you juniped.. Brakes are the most important 
things on automobiles. Having smashed one car 
myself for want of them, I know.’’ 

“‘You’re a—a chauffeur?’’ she hesitated. 

“‘Not yet,’’ he answered grimly. 

Off the bridge and up a little hill the runabout 
rolled. As it lost momentum, he turned it skill- 
fully into a dooryard, where it came to a stop. 
In a twinkling he had leaped out, and was plac- 
ing a stone behind one of the rear wheels. 

‘‘Here you are, all safe and sound,’’ he said, 
doffing his cap and bowing to her. 

Somehow, in spite of everything, he was at- 
tractive. She wondered how he would look 
washed and shaved and dressed in a decent suit 
of clothes. 

‘‘Thanks to you,’’ she returned, also springing 
lightly to the ground. ‘‘I owe you—’’ 

‘‘Nothing. It is I who am indebted to good 
luck for a chance to render you some small as- 
sistance.’’?’ His manners, at least, were excellent. 
It was almost precisely the speech she had so 
often dreamed her hero would make when he ap- 
peared; for, like all girls of imagination, she was 
sentimental. But never once had she dreamed 
that her hero would appear in rags and grime. 

—“T’ve got to get out to the ball park,’’ she said, 
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as if suddenly remembering something; ‘‘I’ve got 
to get there just as soon as I can. That’s where 
I was going when the brakes failed. It’s almost 
a mile, and—”’ 

Already he was examining the brake bands on 
the rear wheels. ‘‘Here’s the trouble,’’ he an- 
nounced immediately. ‘‘The rod connecting with 
the brake bands broke loose; there’s a bolt gone. 
If I had one that would fit I could fix it up in 
less than five minutes.”’ 

‘‘Look in the tool box under this seat,’’ was 
her advice. ‘‘You may find one; there’s every- 
thing in there. If you can fix it—if you can get 
me to the park in time to prevent the Jawcrackers 
from stealing the game, I’ll—I won’t forget it.’’ 


CHAPTER III 


SOMETHING CROOKED 


EK found a bolt that served the purpose; 
H it was a bit too long, but he made it 

do, just the same. He was screwing on 
a nut to hold the bolt in place when the first 
of several persons, who had witnessed the run- 
away and followed them over the bridge as soon 
as possible, came panting into the yard. Others 
appeared swiftly. They gathered around the girl 
and congratulated her. They gazed curiously at 
the stranger, who did not even glance up from 
his task until it was finished. 

‘< There,’’ he said presently, rising with the 
wrench in his hand, ‘‘that does it, and I’ll guar- 
antee those brakes will hold now if they ever did.’’ 

‘‘T’m nervous,’’ confessed the girl. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I can drive or not, now.’’ 

“Tf you are willing,’’ he replied, tossing the 
wrench into the tool box and restoring the seat 
cushion to its place, ‘‘I’ll drive you out to the 


park.”’ 
29 
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When he had backed the runabout out of the 
dooryard and turned it around, he waited for her 
to enter. ‘‘Which way, Miss Ingalls? I’m a 
stranger in a strange land, you know.”’ 

‘To the right; take the first left, then straight 
ahead. You called me by name.’’ 

“‘T caught it from those people who came to 
congratulate you on being still alive.’’ 

‘You were so busy—you didn’t seem to notice 
them at all.’’ 

“‘T frequently see and hear more than I appear 
to.’’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘You have a slight advantage, 
Mr.—Mr.—”’ 

‘‘Keep—Keeper’s my name. My friends used 
to call me Jack.’’ 

‘‘Why the past tense?’’ 

‘‘The friends I mentioned belong to the past; 
they were the fair-weather kind. The weather 
I’ve encountered for some time has been in- 
clement, to say the least.’’ 

‘‘Inclement!’’ she cried. ‘‘Do you mean— 
Turn to the left here for the baseball park.’ | 

He followed instructions. ‘‘Unless the game 
began late, you’re going to miss part of it,’’ he 
observed. 

‘‘T was kept away by a music lesson to-day,’’ 
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explained the girl. ‘‘I’m a fan, and I follow up 
the home games, as a rule—especially when the 
Jawcrackers play here. They’re the New Lis- 
bon team, and Hillsboro celebrates when we beat 
them. We’ve been doing it, too, most of the time 
lately. That makes New Lisbon frightfully sore. 
That’s why they’ve put up a crooked deal to-day. 
I just hope I get there in time to spoil it!’ 

She was intensely in earnest; the color burned 
in her cheeks; her dark eyes danced. He looked 
at her and laughed. 

‘‘T can easily believe you a real fan,’’ he said, 
falling back into the gears as the little car climbed 
a stiff grade. ‘‘Your ball park seems to be 
rather hard to reach if the patrons all have to 
take this route.”’ 

“They don’t; they can get to it by means of 
the trolley line that crosses the river by the lower 
bridge and avoids this climb by taking a longer 
route.”’ 

‘‘Still, if the patronage is good, it demands 
some enthusiasm to pull the people over the river 
and away out to the park.’’ 

‘Enthusiasm! If we could win the pennant 
one year by downing New Lisbon, if we stood a 
good chance to do it, the fans would travel twice 
- as far to see the games. And we have got a 
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chance this year; we’re making them go! 
They’re scared, and that’s why they’re trying 
every crooked trick they can to beat us—that’s 
why they’ve put up a job on us to-day. But wait 
till I get to the grounds—just wait!’’ 

There was a threat of trouble for New Lisbon 
in her words; it gleamed in her eyes. He won- 
dered what she meant to do, wondered and ven- 
tured to ask. 

‘Watch me!’’ she cried. ‘‘Watch me when we 
get into the park!’’ 

‘*‘T’ll do my best to keep an eye on you, if 
you’ll point out a good crack or knot-hole in the 
fence before you enter,’’ he said whimsically. 

‘‘Just follow me,’’ she instructed him. ‘‘I 
have a pass, and I’ll see that you get in. They 
won’t refuse me; my father’s one of the backers 
of the team—one of the directors of the Hills- 
boro B. B. A.’’ 

“‘T’ll be Fido at heel. If I’m not too curious, 
how does it happen you know of this crooked deal, 
this put-up job to give New Lisbon the game?’’ 

‘‘Got a telephone message right in the midst 
of my music lesson giving me all the information. 
It came from a reliable source. They’ve bought 
our pitcher, Red Hooker, the man Pat Murphy’s 
depending on to win for us to-day. Murphy’s 
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the manager. Perhaps he’s all right. but I 
wouldn’t trust him too far. Harvey—he’s my 
brother—thinks Murphy a Johnny McGraw, but 
I don’t like his looks. I’m glad we’ve made that 
hill! Now go into direct, and open up.’’ 

He obeyed. They had reached the highlands 
east of the river. Below, at the left, and some- 
what behind them now, lay the falls and the mills. 
On the hilly western slopes the town was scat- 
tered. The view was inviting, but Keeper’s eyes 
were fixed upon the road, and he let the little car 
out. Soon they were making better than thirty- 
five miles an hour, and the rush of wind against 
their faces was agreeable. The road swerved to 
the right, where another road, bordered on one 
side by trolley tracks, joined it. Shortly after, — 
the fence and covered grand stand of the park 
loomed ahead on the outskirts of a grove. 

‘“‘You’re a good driver,’’ observed the girl. 
“‘By the way, my father needs a reliable chauf- 
feur. We have a Massasoit seven-seater. If 
you want the place and—and can give the proper 
references, I’ll use my influence.’’ 

“‘Thank you. I doubt if the references I could 
furnish would be acceptable.’’ 

A number of automobiles were standing out- 
side the park, and he stopped the runabout near 
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them. As he shut off the switch, a sudden great 
roar of human voices rose within the inclosure, 
a sound which caused Miss Ingalls to catch her 
breath and spring lightly to the ground. 

‘‘Hurry!’’ she called back to him. ‘‘Something 
doing in there. I hope I’m not too late.”’ 

The light in her eyes burned more brilliantly; 
her pulses were leaping. He also had _ been 
stirred by that great outburst of shouting, which 
had come like the explosion of a bomb, and now 
gradually sank to shrill, sharp, individual cries 
resembling the popping of firecrackers. It set 
his blood dancing likewise and gave him the sen- 
sation of one thrilled by a draft of wine; it 
gripped him with the strong thrall of the game, 
which, having once fastened upon a susceptible 
victim, may never be wholly cast off. 

The shouting died away as suddenly as it had 
risen, but they could still hear the hoarse adjura- 
tions of a few leather-lunged rooters and the stac- 
cato barking of coachers, denoting that the action, 
the suspense, the throb of the game was in full 
swing. He was seized by a fear that she might 
not be able to keep her promise to get him past 
the ticket taker. 

This fear was groundless. Ata word from her, 
the guardian of the gate admitted them both, 
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treating the girl with deference, and scarcely 
glancing at the shabby person who accompanied 
her. She seized the gateman by the arm. 

‘‘What inning is it—and how does the game 
stand?’’ 

‘‘Beginning of the fifth, Miss Ingalls. Four to 
three in our favor. One man out and a runner 
on second. You should have seen the catch Las- 
sing just made against left-field fence. Ji was 
—a—bird!’’ . 

“Thank goodness I’m in time!’’ she exclaimed. 
“‘T must find my brother at once.”’ 

A slender young man, wearing ultra-fashion- 
able clothes and a straw hat, approached with a 
sort of hurried saunter, signaling with his bam- 
boo cane. ‘Oh, by Jove, Phyllis!’’ he cried, with 
a faint drawl. ‘‘I’d about given up seeing you 
here to-day. Been watching for you, you know. 
It’s a smashing game, really, and we’re ahead. 
They’ve been hitting Hook rather hard, but the 
team’s backing him up in grand—’’ 

Having released the gateman, she grasped the 
arm of the foppish youth. ‘‘Tommy Hapgood,”’ 
she interrupted, ‘‘I want to find my brother right 
away—instantly. Do you know where he is?’’ 

‘‘Saw him over by our bench a few minutes 
ago; but you can cross over only between in- 
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nings when the teams are changing positions.’’ 

‘‘I’m going to cross immediately,’’ she stated . 
decisively, ‘‘and you’ll escort me. I’d like to see 
anybody stop me! Come on!”’ | 

‘¢But I—we—you may be hit by the ball. It’s 
dangerous—very dangerous.’’ 

“‘Tf you’re afraid, I’ll go alone.’’ She started, 
whereupon he hastened to accompany her. 

It was necessary to pass between the catcher 
and the grand stand, which was packed with spec- 
tators. On either hand the bleachers stretched 
away, likewise filled nearly to their full capacity. 
The size of the crowd bespoke the hold which the 
game had on the Hillsboro patrons of the Middle 
River League. 

A New Lisbon runner was dancing off second. 
Chan Judkins, the New Lisbon first baseman, was 
at bat. Having the clean-up position on the Jaw- 
crackers’ list, he was, of course, a dangerous hit- 
ter; and Hooker, the red-headed pitcher of the 
Freebooters, as the local team had been dubbed, 
seemed to be trying to work him for a strike-out. 
Miss Ingalls, however, was positive that Red 
Hooker had sold the game to New Lisbon. 

Judkins, who batted left-handed, perceiving 
Miss Ingalls about to cross in company with 
Tommy Hapgood, stepped back just as Hooker 
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~whipped a straight one through the groove with 
nothing on it but the smoke. It was precisely 
the sort of ball Judkins would ordinarily have 
ripped the stitches on had he been prepared to 
hit. 

‘‘Stri-il-ike two!’’ cried the umpire, flinging up 
his hand with two fingers extended. 

The crowd shouted, but the shout did not drown 
the roar that came from the bench of the visitors 
and the coachers. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Jud?’’ howled 
Manager Magoon from the coaching line near 
third. ‘‘Stand up an’ hit! What you pullin’ 
back for? That cut the dish. You can knock the 
cover off them kind. Goin’ to let old Red fan you 
now? We want this run.’’ 

But Judkins, still standing back, bowed to Miss 
Ingalls, waiting for her to get out of the way of 
danger. She returned his bow, giving him a look 
which he alone understood. 

‘‘Oh, that’s it, hey?’’ cried Magoon coarsely. 
‘‘Well, you keep your eyes on the ball and off’n 
the skirts. You can’t play both games at once 
and be good at either.’’ 

The batter gave his manager a savage glare, 
and even Phyllis flung the man an indignant, con- 
temptuous glance. Looks, however, disturbed 
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Barney Magoon about as much as a light rain 
would worry a duck. 

Magoon fully believed in the value of talk; 
cheap though it might be for the talker, it was his 
theory that it frequently proved extremely ex- 
pensive for the individual or association of in- 
dividuals talked at. Having practiced this pos- 
tulation in baseball with most satisfying results, 
he always sought to imbue his followers, the mem- 
bers of any team he might be managing, with 
the same idea and spirit; and he succeeded, with 
scarcely an exception. On the field, the coaching 
lines, even the bench, the New Lisbon players were 
great talkers; it was their custom to keep up a 
constant, running fire of banter; they continually 
jollied and encouraged one another with applause 
and praise until, whether true or not, they ac- 
tually made themselves believe they were in every | 
way the superiors of their opponents. But most 
of their talk was aimed at the opposition; persi- 
flage, sarcasm, derision, contemptuous scorn, even 
invective, they poured forth in a copious flood 
upon the heads of their antagonists from the call 
of ‘‘play’’ until the last man was down in the final 
inning. An error, a mistake in judgment, a fail- 
ure to accomplish something attempted, a per- 
sonal peculiarity or habit—anything and every- 
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thing was seized upon as an excuse for badger- 
ing or bulldozing; and when there was no excuse 
at all they kept it up just the same. Umpires and 
rules could not check them, for they were playing 
in the ‘‘bush,’’ where such stuff goes. It was 
coarse work, but it had given them many a game 
they could not have taken otherwise. It had also 
caused them to be known as the ‘‘ Jawerackers.’’ 

One man among them, Chandler Judkins, the 
college-bred son of a New Lisbon lawyer and poli- 
tician, did not follow the lead of Manager Magoon 
in this field of unlicensed speech; he, at least, had 
something of the breeding, if not the birth, of 
a gentleman. And for that reason he was not as 
popular as he might have been with his associates 
of the team. Even though he was a fine first base- 
man and a great batter, it is doubtful if he could 
have retained his position had it not been that 
his father was a man of no little influence, and 
likewise a backer of the New Lisbon club. His 
principal reason for playing with such a crowd 
was sheer love of the game. 

Not until Phyllis Ingalls had passed beyond 
probable danger of being hit did Judkins step 
back into the batter’s box. Recognizing the de- 
cent courtesy of the action, some scattering Hills- 
boro citizens in the stand applauded him. And 
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Hillsboro applause for a Jawcracker was about 
as rare as the Dinornis. 

‘‘Now git in there an’ knock the coatin’ off the 
pill!’? snarled Magoon. ‘‘Red ain’t puttin’ 
nothin’ on it but a prayer. Bust the fence, Jud! 
You can do it!’’ 

“‘You can do it!’’ echoed Miner Swope from the 
other coaching position. ‘‘Slam it out an’ watch 
those dead ones pull a bone. What they know 
about the game dates back o’ Noah!’’ 

From the bench came the trained chorus: 
‘‘You’ve got the goods, Jud, old bo-o-oy; deliver 
’em!’’ ‘‘Hit it a mile, you terror!’’ ‘‘Slug it! 
Slug it! Give it a ride!’’ ‘‘Meet it on the nose 
and see it do the Wilbur Wright over the fence!’’ 
‘““You can alwus hit when you want to, Chan; 
now’s the time!’’ This uproar _ practically 
drowned the coaching of the Hillsboro players, 
who sought to encourage Red Hooker. Of those 
taking part in the game, the New Lisbonites made 
nine-tenths of the noise. 

Judkins poised himself, ready for business. 
Red Hooker fiddled on the slab, kicking away an 
imaginary pebble. Flicking quick glances at the 
Hillsboro second baseman and shortstop, Gosh 
Hanks crept still farther up the line toward 
third. 
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Suddenly there was a shout of warning. Hanks 
had let himself out; he was trying to purloin the 
sack behind Hooker’s back. The pitcher seemed a 
trifle slow and dull about getting wise to this 
move; he swung around tardily, saw Hanks streak- 
ing it for third, hesitated yet another instant, and 
then threw hastily to Slash Dixon, who had leaped 
astride the cushion, yelling for the ball. 

It was a wild heave, all the way into third-base 
bleachers, and, roaring with laughter, Barney 
Magoon sent Hanks prancing home with the run 
that tied the score. 

‘*T knew it!’’ exclaimed Phyllis Ingalls, who had 
stopped to watch the play. ‘‘Now we’ll see if this 
crooked work can’t be stopped.”’ 

A voice called to her. Looking around, her face 
suddenly lighted with satisfaction as she saw her 
brother stepping swiftly out from the crowd. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘FORCED TO YIELD 


66 AT are you doing out here, Phil?’’ 
he asked as he reached her side. 
‘‘Looking for a seat? There are 


two or three vacant places in the lower corner of 
the stand on this side. Tommy couldn’t discover 
them with a telescope,’’ he added, giving the fal- 
tering Hapgood a glance of mingled amusement 
and disdain. 

She caught him by the arm. ‘‘Harvey,’’ she 
said hurriedly, ‘‘there’s a put-up job to throw this 
game to New Lisbon. I’m glad you saw me, for 
I didn’t know just what to do to stop it.’’ 

An expression of astonished incredulity swept 
over his face. ‘‘What’s that, Phil?’’ he cried. 
‘‘How do you know that?”’ 

“‘T can’t tell you how I know, but I do know, 
and I got it straight. That pitcher has been 
bought by New Lisbon, and he’ll keep his miser- 
able bargain if he isn’t taken out. You have 
enough influence to make Murphy remove him and 
put in another man, and you’d better do it quickly 


if you don’t want to see—’’ 
42 
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“‘Great Scott! I’ve got nearly two hundred 
plunks up on this game, All my friends have bet 
onit, too. There’s a raft of money staked and—”’ 

‘‘Tt’s as good as lost if you don’t do something 
in a hurry.”’ 

‘*But Hooker’s our only pitcher. Murphy’s 
been saving him up for this game so we could take 
it sure. He’s used Bromley and Wade until their 
wings are pitched out, and the Jawerackers ate 
Stallings up the last time he faced them. Hook’s 
our only hope to-day.”’ 

‘“Then good-by hope!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘We’re 
dead! And there goes another one!’’ she added, 
as the ringing sound of wood meeting leather told 
that Judkins had hit. 

Driven out on a line, the sphere went straight 
into the hands of the shortstop, who held it. The 
great crowd gave another tremendous shout of 
satisfaction, like the bursting of a bomb. 

‘Wrong, sis,’’ breathed Harvey Ingalls; ‘‘you 
see, you’re wrong. Hooker’s holding them. That 
wild heave into the bleachers was an accident.’’ 

She made a gesture of despair. ‘‘Accident! 
Hooker’s wild throw into the bleachers was no ac- 
cident; it was done intentionally so that the run- 
ner might score.’’ 

Still he was not convinced, and he tried to draw 
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her toward the vacant seats in the lower corner 
of the stand. ‘‘Murphy wouldn’t stand for such 
a piece of double-crossing, Phil, and Hooker 
wouldn’t dare sell out. Such things don’t happen 
nowadays, even in the bush.’’ 

‘You think so? Well, wait and see. Hooker’s 
seen me talking to you, and he suspects something. 
He’ll make haste to hand the game over, or I’m 
mistaken. It was no effort of his that prevented 
Chan Judkins from getting a hit; if his liner had 
been driven ten feet to the right of where it went, 
it would have counted for a single, at least. The 
one Judkins declined to swing at when I was pass- 
ing was just the kind he would have been likely 
to put over the fence. It was pitched for him to 
hit; Hooker wanted him to hit it.’’ 

Harvey Ingalls faltered, glancing toward Dub- 
lin Dugan, who had taken his place in the batter’s 
box. At that moment Red Hooker, who had been 
covertly watching the earnest, bright-cheeked girl 
talking with her brother, hastily whipped one over 
the center of the platter, waist high. Dugan sin- 
gled to the accompaniment of a great burst of 
approval from the Jawerackers’ bench. 

‘What did I tell you?”’ said Phyllis. ‘‘Are you 
going to stand still, Harve, and let them get away 
with such a robbery?’’ 
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“Tf you’ll sit down,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’ll talk to 
Murphy.’’ 

‘Make him take Hooker out; insist on it! If 
you'll do that—”’ 

He promised, and she let him escort her to a 
seat in the corner of the stand. 

Although he had appeared to be watching the 
game intently, Manager Murphy was quite aware 
of what was going on behind his back. Still he 
did not look round when Ingalls hastily ap- 
proached the bench. When Harvey spoke, the 
manager gave hima glance. He was a hard, lean, 
angular man, with a grim and disagreeable face. 

‘Look here, Murphy,’’ said the young man, 
‘fyvou’d better take Hooker out right away.’’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ snapped the manager. ‘‘Take 
Red out? What’s eatin’ you?’’ 

‘“‘T’ve been tipped off that he’s going to throw 
this game.”’ 

**Who says so? Show me the gink that says 
so! He’s got bats in his garret! Hook’s the best 
pitcher we’ve got, and if he can’t pull the fat outer 
the fire, we ain’t got no show to-day. You better 
leave the runnin’ o’ the game to me, and go tell 
your friend I say he’s a liar by the clock!”’ 

Again Ingalls wavered. ‘‘If there is a crooked 
~ deal on,’’ he said, ‘‘somebody’s going to find him- 
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self mighty unpopular around Hillsboro after the 
game. I shall let it be known that I warned you.’’ 

Murphy cast another savage glance over his 
shoulder. ‘‘D’you mean to tell me we got to win 
this game or be charged with crookedness?’’ he 


demanded, in a rasping tone. ‘‘Why, you know 
enough about baseball to know we can lose on the 
level. Why—’’ 


He snapped round to face the diamond as Fin- 
ley, following Dugan, smashed out a_ safety. 
Dugan, having a fine start when the hit was made, 
tore over second and reached third—the look-in 
corner—without trouble. Ingalls gripped Mur- 
phy’s shoulder. 

“‘Take that pitcher out!’’ he commanded with | 
sudden authority. 

‘‘And hand them the game for sure! Am I 
hired to manage this team or not? That’s what 
I want to know! Who’ll I put in if I pull him? 
I ain’t got nobody, and you oughter know it. If 
you say present them with the game, out Hook 
comes; but I’m goin’ to let ev’rybody know - was 
by your orders.”’ 

Harvey looked toward Stallings, sitting on the 
far end of the bench. ‘‘You’ve got him.’’ 

“We'd be a pippin ag’inst this bunch, now 
wouldn’t he? The good batters are all through 
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for this round. Here comes Lally Norton, and old 
Red’s got his number. Just watch and see! This 
talk about him sellin’ out is all bunk.’’ 

“‘Maybe—”’ 

Ingalls caught his breath with a hissing sound. 
Finley was going down to second without waiting 
for Hooker to pitch. The Freebooters yelled a 
warning at the man on the mound. The latter 
turned with a jerk, and threw to the sack. He 
threw on the wrong side of the base, compelling 
the shortstop, who had leaped for the cushion, to 
pull up abruptly and make a barehanded stab for 
the sphere. He got it, but Finley slid safely. 
Dugan was held at third by the shortstop’s quick 
wit in letting Finley go when he saw it was use- 
less to try for him, turning his attention to the 
other runner. 

Ingalls muttered something beneath his breath. 

‘‘That’s nuthin’,’’ assured Manager Murphy. 
*<“They’ll both die right there. Norton can’t 
touch Red.’’ 

Looking fierce enough to swallow the batter, 
Hooker pitched. Again he cut the dish, waist 
high. Norton, a notoriously weak hitter, banged 
out a double, scoring Dugan and Finley. 

“That’s proof enough to satisfy me!’’ blazed 
. Harvey Ingalls. ‘‘Yank Hooker, Murphy! If 
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you refuse, if you keep him in another minute, it’ll 
be proof that you’re concerned in this rotten deal. 
Get me?”’ 

“‘T get you!’’ retorted the manager, rising. ‘‘I 
don’t care who you be, you got nerve comin’ here 
and handin’ me that kind o’ talk. I see the 
crowd’s watchin’ you. I want them to know it 
was you that—’’ He was stalling for time, and 
Harvey realized it. 

Suddenly facing the spectators, the young man 
flung up his hand and shouted: ‘‘Take that 
pitcher out!’’ He was distinctly heard in a lull 
of the general uproar. ‘‘Take him out!’’ he re- 
peated. 

In a mighty chorus came the response from the 
Hillsboro fans: ‘‘Take him out! Take him 
out!”? 

To use a mixed metaphor, that roaring demand 


was the handwriting on the wall. Murphy recog- 
nized it, and dared not disobey. His ugly face 


twisted into a grimace of wrath, he stepped forth 
from the bench and gave Hooker the sign to 
eradicate himself. Hesitating and reluctant, the 
pitcher obeyed the signal. 

“‘Oh, all right, all right!’’ laughingly howled 
Barney Magoon. ‘‘Hand us another one, and 
we’ll make mincemeat of him, too. Ain’t got no-. 


’ 
« 
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body to hold us to-day, Pat. They all look alike 
to: us..”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ asked Hooker, coming in 
and refusing to look at Ingalls, who was regarding 
him with unspeakable anger and contempt. ‘‘It 
was a blind swing; Norton never hit one of my 
slants before in his life.’’ 

‘‘Slants!’’ burst from Harvey. ‘‘That ball 
didn’t have a thing on it but the cover, and you 
know it. Don’t try to hand anybody that sort of 
bluff.’’ 

The pitcher glared at the speaker now. ‘‘Let- 
tin’ him butt in and tell you how to run the game, 
Murphy?’’ he sneered. ‘‘If you’d left me be, I’d 
have fanned Cranch. That little flurry was all 
over when you—’’ ; 

‘<Shut up!’’? commanded the manager. ‘‘Who’m 
I goin’ to putin? There’s nobody warmed up—”’ 

‘You should have had a man limbering up,’’ 
said Ingalls. ‘‘Now you'll have to send one out 
cold.”? | 

‘“‘You better chase away from the bench before 
I begin to say things!’’ Murphy shot at him. 
‘‘Stallings, git out there. You’re it. You gotter 
block the toboggan.”’ sas) 

The man addressed tossed off the sweater that 
“had been spread over his shoulders, and rose from 
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the bench. He was well along in the thirties, and 
looked fat for a pitcher—even for a ball player. 
It was not healthy fat, either, for Stallings had 
acquired much of it through indulgence in the 
brew that made Milwaukee famous. 

‘‘All right,’’ he said resignedly; ‘‘I’ll do the 
best I can. But that crowd’s going to howl their 
heads off if I don’t make good. They’ve turned 
ugly all at once.’’ 


CHAPTER V 


AT THE MANAGER’S COMMAND 


TALLINGS had pitched for the minors and 
S had been given a try-out with the majors. 

Laziness and a proclivity to dally with the 
foaming stein had prevented him from making 
good in fast company; this combination had like- 
wise swept him out of the minors and back into 
the bush. He called it hard luck. 

At his best, Stallings was something of a 
pitcher; at his worst, he was just about the big- 
gest mark that ever tossed the horsehide. He had 
seldom been much worse than he was the last time 
Manager Murphy pushed him up against the Jaw- 
crackers. The slaughter had been sickening. He 
had lasted an inning and a half, and had retired 
with the game hopelessly lost. Trying for an 
alibi, he stated that it was one of his off days. 
Some of his comrades in misfortune characterized 
it as one of his awful days; others merely used 
the final syllable of the adjective. 

Nevertheless, with something like unnatural 


‘ alacrity and cheer, he now responded to his man- 
51 
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ager’s call to tackle the Jawerackers again. Even 
though the score was unfavorable, and, with their 
batting togs on, the enemy had apparently pierced 
Red Hooker’s armor and found him as soft as a 
decaying squash, Stallings did not hesitate or pro- 
test. To Harvey Ingalls, who had continued to 
linger near the bench, the man’s willingness to 
go in against the hitters who had made a monkey 
of him seemed significant. | 

‘‘What’s the use, Murphy?’’ said Harvey. 
““You know Bat can’t stop them. You know what 
happened—”’ 

Compared with the look the manager gave In- 
galls, a green persimmon would have been sweet 
as honey. ‘‘What’s eatin’ you!’’ he retorted. 
“The others have walloped their flingers off; 
they’re dead lame. You butted in and made me 
pull Hook; now you’ve simply got to stand for 
Bat. Go on in, Stallings.”’’ 

When Barney Magoon and the rest of the Jaw- 
crackers saw the relief pitcher walking forth upon 
the diamond they burst into whoops of raucous 
joy. ‘‘Well, well, look who’s here!’’ shouted the 
New Lisbon manager. ‘‘If it ain’t our dear old 
friend Batty! Welcome to our midst! We won’t 
do a thing to you—not a thing!’’ From his fol- 
lowers came equally vociferous expressions of de- 
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light. ‘‘Here’s Uncle Easy! Now we’ll enjoy 
ourselves!’’ ‘‘Oh! oh! oh! what a cinch! It’s a 
shame to do it!’’ ‘‘We’ll all raise our batting 
average now.’”’ ‘‘Bat, old man, this is your fin- 
ish! Your funeral’s to-morrow.”’ 

Waiting to follow Cranch, who had hustled to 
the plate, Iron Burgess, the Jawcrackers’ pitcher, 
stood near the bench, his swatstick on his shoul- 
der, and pretended to weep. ‘‘Have I got to stick 
and pitch against that?’’ he sobbed. ‘‘Why, we 
won’t need a pitcher now; it’ll be so easy anybody 
can toss ’em up. We’ll pin the crape on Stallings 
in no time.”’ 

Bluffing that he was deaf to the burst of deri- 
sion, Stallings walked to the slab and caught the 
ball tossed to him by Chuck Granton, the catcher. 
Cranch stood back and let the relief man get the 
range by throwing two or three to Granton, step- 
ping forward again when Bat nodded that he was 
ready. 

The New Lisbonites kept up their jeering cries, 
but the Hillsboro fans were silent and apprehen- 
sive. Only a few weak efforts at encouraging 
eoaching came from Stallings’ teammates, for 
with them the germ of hope was no larger than a 
_ mustard seed. 

Harvey Ingalls joined his sister and Tommy 
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Hapgood in the stand. ‘‘I reckon it’s all over,”’ 
he admitted dejectedly. ‘‘They’ll make Stallings 
look like thirty cents.”’ 

‘You were slow enough about forcing Murphy 
to change,’’ she returned. 

Having noted the signal of the crouching 
catcher, the despised pitcher lifted the ball to his 
mouth, holding it covered by both hands. Behind 
the hidden ball there was an upward and back-. 
ward movement of his head, which seemed to pro- 
claim that he would start against Cranch by hand- 
ing up his specialty. Gripping his club, the bat- 
ter set himself for business. 

Stallings had not bluffed; he threw the ‘‘spit- 
ter’’ for an opener, and Cranch lashed at it. The 
erratic ball dodged the swishing bat. 

“Streak !’’ pronounced the arbiter. 

‘““That’s what it was! That’s what it was!’’ 
barked Granton, with a touch of satisfaction. 
‘‘And it had the real old stuff on it! Show ’em 
somethin’ t’-day, Bat! Show ’em what you can 
do when you’re good.’’ 

Stallings grinned good-naturedly, and carefully 
wiped the ball on his hip when it was returned. 
‘“Mebbe they can’t have a jubilee with me every 
time I pitch,’’ he remarked. 

‘Aw, you’re a has-been!’’ scoffed Cranch, in his 
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most irritating way. ‘‘Missed that one to bait 
you along. You'll be pitching hay next year.’’ 

Again Stallings went through the same signifi- 
cant movements behind the sphere held concealed 
by his hands. Again he pitched. Again Cranch 
missed. For this time Bat had put an absolutely 
straight, fast one over the inside corner. 

‘And that’s pitchin’ ’em!’’ came from Granton 
as the whistler spanked into the pocket of his 
mitt. ‘‘You’ve got old Cocksure swinging like the 
penjelum of grandfather’s clock, Stall.’’ 

If possible, the Jawerackers were making more 
racket than previously, firing volley after volley 
from the bench to the encouragement of Manager 
Magoon, who danced and pranced and smote his 
hands together while he howied at the man on the 
slab. Once more Stallings carefully wiped the 
ball and lifted it with both hands. 

‘‘Make it be good, Cranch!’’ yelled Magoon. 
‘“‘He’s got two on you. Make him lay it over— 
and smash the fence if he does.”’ 

Although he pretended to be ready to swing, the 
batter did not believe, considering the circum- 
stances, that Bat would put the next one across. 
It was a favorable time for the wasting of one 
or two, and Cranch fancied the twirler would try 
‘a teaser. And so, striving to outguess the man 
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on the mound, the batsman fooled himself. A 
trifle too late he saw that the pitch was likely to be 
good, and swung at it rather feebly. It was the 
spitter again, shooting downward over the inside 
corner; Cranch missed it by a sufficient margin. 

‘‘You’re out!’’ bawled the umpire. 

The Hillsboro crowd roared instantly, and Stall- 
ings, pausing to make a face at Barney Magoon, 
turned and loafed to the bench, his manner expres- 
sive of great satisfaction. ‘‘I guess I’m in form 
to do a turn at laughin’ myself to-day,’’ he ob- 
served, picking up his sweater. ‘‘I’m feelin’ 
pretty good.’’ 

‘‘Don’t blow up and bust because you fanned 
one man,’’ said Manager Murphy, still in a nasty 
temper. ‘‘They hammered your eyes out last 
time, and it’s likely you’ll crack again and let ’em 
repeat to-day.”’ : 

‘“‘Thanks for the encouragement!’’ returned 
- Bat. 

True, Murphy appeared about as pleased and 
jovial as a dodging man who has dodged into the 
arms,of a process server. Nevertheless, he met 
his players as they came jogging in from the field, 
and told them they’d got to ‘‘start something,’’ 
‘‘wake up and show a little pep,’’ ‘‘get into the 
game and pretend to be alive,’’ and more of the 
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same old frazzled oratory that is used by most 
baseball managers. 

‘‘Step up and pound the bark off the ball, An- 
drews,’’ he urged the batter who was to lead off. 
“You oughter hit Burgess, but you haven’t 
touched him so fur. He thinks he’s swiped your 
angora, and if you don’t git to him soon, I reckon 
he’s right. Show us one of them old-fashioned 
kind you used to turn off.’’ 

As Andrews walked toward the plate, the 
crowd likewise implored him to do something. On 
the other hand, the Jawcrackers, in position to 
back up their pitcher, informed him that he always 
was easy and had never in his whole career made 
a hit off a real boxman. 

Murphy sat down on the bench beside Slash 
Dixon, his third baseman, to whom he talked ear- 
nestly in low tones from the corner of his mouth, 
Slash inclining his head slightly to catch every 
word. 

Andrews connected with the second ball pitched 
to him by Iron Burgess, batting a slow grounder 
between second and third. He could get down to 
first in a hurry, and he had never covered the 
ground quicker than he did now. Gosh Hanks, 
the New Lisbon shortstop, coming in on the jump, 
got the ball and juggled it for a second, which 
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lost him just enough time on the throw across 
to enable Andrews to beat the sphere to the initial 
hassock by a foot. 

‘‘That’s starting something,’’ said Dan Grout, 
digging his bat out of the pile. ‘‘Now it’s up to 
me to—’’ 

‘‘Here, Dan!’’ called Pat Murphy, rising quickly 
from the bench and stepping out. In a low tone, 
he ordered: ‘‘Sacrifice Joe down.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Grout in surprise, ‘‘he’s fast— 
the fastest man we’ve got—and he ought to steal 
on that backstop, who ain’t so much in pegging to 
the—’’ 

‘“You do as I tell you!’’ growled the manager. 
‘‘Who’s runnin’ this team? We got to have some 
scores now, and, with the old Iron Man pitchin’, 
we'll never get ’em through sluggin’ wild at the 
pill. It'll take a little inside play, and I’m 
handin’ you orders. Get me?”’ 

Grout did; and so, walking to the plate, he held 
his bat in a manner which gave Andrews the sig- 
nal that he would sacrifice. Of course, Andrews 
went down the line when the bunt was made, and 
the right fielder of the Freebooters perished while 
stretching his legs on the path to first. 

Having reached the middle anchorage in this 
manner, the local base runner was amazed on get- 
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ting a sign from his manager to steal third. An- 
drews stared, unable at first to believe his eyes, 
but Murphy repeated the command by means of 
the silent code he used. 

Now, to Andrews, sacrificing a man to second 
and then ordering him to steal third looked like 
good baseball reversed, especially in the case of 
a fast and heady runner. Considering the fact 
that it is nearly always a more hazardous 
undertaking to purloin third than second because 
of the shorter distance the catcher has to throw, 
and also taking into account the frequency with 
which a fast-footed man scores from second on 
a long single that would enable him to accomplish 
no more from third, Andrews mentally ques- 
tioned Manager Murphy’s wisdom. 

‘‘What’s eatin’ him?’’ he thought. ‘‘If any- 
body can pound me across from here, Dixon 
ought to. If he was weak with the willow—’’ 

But it was Andrews’ business to obey orders, 
and he legged it for the next sack on the 
first ball pitched to Dixon. Many runners would 
have been caught by yards, for Cranch made a 
perfect throw to Norton, who stabbed the swift 
Freebooter as he slid under. The Hillsboroites 
greeted the put-out with a groan, and then poured 
the vials of their wrath upon the unlucky player 
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who had virtually committed suicide at command. 
The latter was both sore and disgusted, as he be- 
trayed when he rose, grumbling savagely and 
beating the dust out of his clothes. Sullenly ap- 
proaching the bench, he made the state of his 
mind still more evident. 

‘‘Aw, dry up!’’ snapped Murphy. ‘‘You ought 
to’ve had that cushion by five feet. Don’t beef 
to me!”’ 

‘‘Well,’? muttered Andrews as he sat down, 
‘“‘has he turned dippy? He won’t win no games 
from the Jawcrackers with that system.’’ 

A minute later his annoyance and regret in- 
creased, for Dixon banged the sphere for a two- 
sacker, on which the disgruntled player might 
have scored with ease had he remained at second. 
Certainly one run had been thrown away by bad 
judgment. 

Dixon’s hit was no more than a clean two- 
bagger, but to the amazement of nearly every 
one, his teammates included, instead of holding 
up at second, he kept on for third, at which he 
threw himself, feet first, when the ball reached 
Norton ahead of him. The guardian lunged 
downward to pin the runner off, and both were 
momentarily enveloped in a cloud of dust. 
Nevertheless, it was plain enough that Norton 
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made the put-out, and the umpire jerked his 
thumb toward the bench. 

‘*Well, of all blame fool business!’’ said An- 
drews to himself. ‘‘Are we handin’ ’em this 
game on a platter?’’ 

Norton sprang up, whooping the satisfaction 
that was gleefully echoed by his comrades; but 
Dixon lay on the ground, writhing, his face 
twisted into a contortion of pain. After a few 
minutes Slash sat up and began rubbing his left 
ankle, at. the same time uttering groans and im- 
precations. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Slash?’’ solicitously asked 
Hub Randall, who had been coaching at the look- 
in corner. ‘‘Why didn’t you hold up? I yelled 
at you. .What made you try to stretch it—’’ 

‘“Tt’s my infernal old game ankle!’’ said Dixon 
bitterly. ‘‘ I’ve twisted it again! Guess I’ve 
fixed it this time. Help me up, Hub.”’ 

The man appealed to gave Dixon a hand, but 
when the latter tried to take a step, after being 
assisted to rise, he keeled over instantly, his leg 
seeming to melt beneath him. Several players 
hurried up and gathered around him as he lay 
moaning on the ground. 

“‘Let me see,’”” said one, kneeling. ‘‘Let me 
rub it.”’ 
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“Hey! Don’t touch it!’’ yelled Dixon, draw- 
ing his leg up. ‘‘You can’t do anythin’; it’s 
sprained again. Help me into the clubhouse, fel- 
lers. I’m done up; I got to quit.’’ 

‘‘Well, can you beat it!’’ said Manager Mur- 
phy, who had joined the group. ‘‘My only third 
baseman with his leg busted, and nobody to take 
his place. I can’t run in one of my pitchers, for 
none of them’s able to fill the bill. What’m I 
goin’ to do?’’ 

‘Tf you’re in need of a third baseman,’’ said a 
quiet, self-assured voice at his elbow, ‘‘you don’t 
have to look any farther. I’m the guy who put 
the ace in third base.’’ 

Turning with a jerk, the manager stared 
frowningly at a young man who had sauntered 
out, unrestrained, upon the field from the third- 
base bleachers. 


CHAPTER VI 


A MATTER OF DOUBT 


B- O in thunder are you?’’ demanded 
Murphy angrily. ‘‘What business 
you got on the field? Chase your- 


self before you’re yanked by a cop.’’ 

Instead of slinking away beneath the wrathful 
eyes of the manager, the stranger smiled at him 
serenely. ‘‘In the stress of the moment, your 
mental turmoil makes you harsh and impolite,’’ 
he returned easily. ‘‘Many another perplexed 
and fretted person has repelled opportunity in 
just such an impulsive and thoughtless manner. 
I am opportunity knocking at your door. Turn 
me away at your peril!”’ 

‘‘Look here, don’t you hand me no sass!’’ the 
manager retorted. ‘‘If you do, I’ll pass you a 
smash on the jaw.’’ 

“‘T wouldn’t try that, either, if I were you. 
I’m peacefully and kindly disposed. Chancing 
to be conveniently near, and, seeing your player 
injured, I strolled forth to offer assistance, if 


. needed. I heard you say the unfortunate acci- 
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dent had put you shy a third baseman. As that 
was the position I filled on my college team, I 
generously offered my services.’’ 

““Your college team!’’ sneered Murphy, sur- 
veying the insouciant young man from head to 
feet with deep disdain. ‘‘ ’Bout as near as you 
ever got to a college was to look at it from out- 
side the fence round the grounds.”’ 

‘‘Be that as it may, I still maintain that I pos- 
sess no mean ability as a third baseman,’’ was 
the unruffled answer. ‘‘In your time of need it 
can do you no great harm to give me one shot 
at it. If I fail, it’ll be a simple matter to hand 
me the hook.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you try him, Murphy?’’ said Har- 
vey Ingalls, who had hurried over and joined the 
group surrounding the disabled Dixon. ‘‘You’ve 
got to have somebody, and you never ean tell 

-whether a man’s bluffing or not till you call him. 
Perhaps he can play.’’ 

‘‘All right. I’ll try him, if you say so; but 
don’t blame me if he’s no good. What’s your 
name, stranger?”’ if 

.“*You may call me Jack Keeper.’’ 

‘‘Well, Jack, if you get out here on the field 
and show yourself worthless, there’ll be some- 
thing comin’ to you—and you'll get it good and 
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plenty. Dixon’s suit will about fit you. The 
boys’ help him into the clubhouse, and you can 
get into bis togs as soon as he can strip ’em off. 
T’ll play the bag till you show up.”’ 

The spare pitchers practically carried Slash 
Dixon from the field between them, the aspiring 
stranger following toward the so-called club- 
house, a shed-like building in the rear of the 
grand stand. Murphy, who always handled his 
team on the field in a playing suit, and sometimes 
stepped in as a pinch hitter, took Dixon’s place 
at third, and the game went on. 

Ingalls returned to his sister and Tommy Hap- 
good. ‘‘That’s what I call hard luck, losing our 
third baseman and best hitter at this stage of the 
game,’’ he said dolefully. 

“You can call it luck, if you’re so short- 
sighted,’’ returned the exasperated girl; ‘‘ but 
J’ll guarantee it’s part of the plot to throw the 
game. Dixon’s the only man we have who can 
handle hard drives at third, and now you’ll see 
the Jawerackers pounding the ball through the 
hole he’s left behind.’’ 

‘‘But—but you don’t think he’d go and sprain 
his ankle on purpose to—’’ 

‘‘How do you know his ankle was sprained? 
’ Harvey, for a fellow who’s knocked around as 
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much as you have, and who prides himself on be- 
ing a man of the world, you’re easy! Dixon 
knew how much the team would be weakened by 
his loss. He didn’t feel like damaging his repu- 
tation or braving the wrath of the crowd by stay- 
ing in the game any longer and playing badly, so 
Nes=?? 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Ingalls?’’ said a man of 
thirty-five, who had just stepped into the stand. 
‘‘Noticed there was a bit of spare room in this 
corner, and thought I’d join you, if you don’t 
mind.”’ 

The smile which he gave her was doubtless 
meant to be affable, but she merely flashed him a 
glance, and nodded without any cordiality. 
There was something about Bryce Farthing 
which she did not like, and just now she was in 
no mood for harmless subterfuge, in which she 
sometimes delighted. 

‘‘Mortune seems to be frowning on us to-day,”’ 
he said. 

‘Look here, Bryce, old man,’’ said Harvey In- 
galls nervously, ‘‘Phyllis insists that there’s a 
frame-up to throw this game to New Lisbon. If 
that’s right—’’ 

' “She must be mistaken,”’ aching interrupted 


quickly. ‘‘Such things don’t happen nowadays, 
} 
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even in the bushes. How did you get such a no- 
tion, Miss Ingalls?’’ 

‘‘Never mind how,’’ she answered, ‘‘but I got 
it straight. At first I thought Hooker the only 
Freebooter in on the deal; but by the way things 
are going since I arrived at this park I’m in- 
clined to believe there are others. Murphy’s act- 
ing queer, and Dixon hurt his ankle in a hurry 
after Hooker was taken out.’’ 

“‘T’ve got quite a wager on Hillsboro,’’ said 
Harvey, ‘‘and there’s going to be a big noise if 
1 find the cards have been stacked.’’ 

‘‘T made a small bet on our team myself,’’ said 
Farthing, ‘‘but I feel sure somebody has been 
stringing your sister, knowing what a biased 
fan she is. If she’d tell us who it was—”’ 

This Phyllis flatly declined to do, to the man’s 
regret, apparently. 

Bat Stallings had begun pitching to Iron Bur- 
gess, who presently hit the third ball delivered 
to him, hoisting an easy fly to Mike Huggins, back 
of first. Harvey Ingalls drew a breath of relief 
as the sphere was caught. 

‘“‘That’s one,’’ he muttered. 

‘‘Only one,’’ said his sister pessimistically. 

‘‘T wondered why you were talking to Harvey 
"on the field, Miss Ingalls,’’ said Farthing. ‘‘You 
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appeared to be giving him quite an earfull, and it 
was you who really forced the withdrawal of Red 
Hooker by starting the crowd kicking against 
him. It was because Hooker was going to pitch 
that I reckoned we had more than an even chance 
to win.’’ 

‘“You saw what he was doing. He noticed.me 
talking to Harvey, and you saw him hurry up to 
hand the Jawerackers some runs. He suspected 
I was wise.’’ 

‘Tf you’re right about this thing, I trust you 
have reliable proof. It would never do to make 
such charges unless you could substantiate 
them.’’ 

“Tf she’s right,’’? put in Harvey fiercely, ‘‘the 
crooks concerned in the job ought to get— 
Great smoke, what a wild pitch!”’ 

Stallings, apparently trying to work the spit- . 
ter, had shot the ball ten feet over Ganton’s head, 
and it rebounded from the netting which pro- 
tected the people in the center of the grand stand. 
When the sphere was returned to the pitcher, 
he looked it over queerly, then stooped and 
rubbed his hands in the dirt near the pitching 
plate. After which performance he passed up 
another wild one, making the fourth ball delivered 
to Swope, who capered gayly to first. 
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Barney Magoon and the Jawerackers jeered at 
Stallmgs as he walked forward to speak with 
Ganton, who had beckoned him in. The catcher 
made some guarded remarks to Bat, while the 
latter shook his head vigorously. 

‘‘T don’t suppose,’’ said Bryce Farthing, speak- 
ing again to Phyllis Ingalls, ‘‘that you believe 
that was intentional? You can’t think the whole 
Hillsboro team in the plot to give away the 
game?’’ 

““If so,’’ she answered, her eyes flashing, ‘‘I’d 
denounce them to the crowd, in hopes they’d be 
mobbed on the field.’’ 

‘‘You’re such a fierce fan!’’ he said, with a 
laugh. ‘‘So different from your sister Mary! 
She doesn’t seem to be interested in the game at 
all.’’ 

‘‘She’s interested in other things. She’s the 
respectable member of the family, with a real 
purpose in life. Harvey and I are the sports. 
Now let’s see what Stallings will do with Hanks.’’ 

Hanks, who followed Swope, received instruc- 
tions from his manager, and took his position to 
bat. He played a waiting game while his team- 
mates howled at Stallings, telling him that he was 
wild and never did have any control. Whether 
or not these cries had an effect on him, the 
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pitcher’s broad smile had shrunk, and he seemed 
to be working with the utmost care and slowness 
in an effort to put the ball across. He finally 
was rewarded by compelling Hanks to swing, and 
the batter hoisted a little foul that Ganton easily 
captured. 

“That didn’t look to me like anything 
crooked,’’ observed Farthing. Miss Ingalls was 
silent. 

Brodie jogged into the batter’s box. ‘‘Make 
old Stall pitch, Steve,’’ instructed Manager 
Magoon. ‘‘Keep him workin’ and he’ll hand you 
a ramble. When he gets one over, it’s an acci- 
dent.’’ 

Brodie obeyed implicitly, and Stallings pres- 
ently did deliver a pass, leading Pat Murphy to 
bawl him out from third. ‘‘You’ve got to stay 
in and pitch the rest of the game if you can’t get 
more than one in forty over the pan,’’ declared 
the Hillsboro manager. ‘‘The crowd howled me 
into pullin’ Hooker, and you’re all that’s left.’’ 

Perspiring freely, and growing more and more 
worried each minute, Stallings gave another pass 
to Judkins, who likewise followed Magoon’s 
order to ‘‘wait ’em out,’’ and the corners were 
filled, with two down. 

And now, wearing Slash Dixon’s suit, Jack 
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Keeper came hustling back to the field from the 
clubhouse, to take the absent third baseman’s 
place. He hastened toward the sack. ‘While 
there’s life there’s hope,’’ he said. ‘‘I am ready 
to relieve you, manager.’’ 


CHAPTER VII 


REVEALING THE TRICK 


HE Jawcrackers greeted him with their 
habitual banter and persiflage. ‘‘Who 
have we here? Who have we here?’’ 
bellowed Cranch, from the coaching line near 
first. ‘‘Why, it’s Charley Herzog in disguise! 
I thought Cincinnati had him.’’ 

‘““‘Now we’re goin’ to see the third hassock 
played as it should be,’’ shouted Barney Magoon, 
leering into Keeper’s dirty face. ‘‘I believe. it 
really is my old friend, Herzog! Say, Charley, 
take off your mask and let us have a look at your 
handsome mug.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t chance it,’’ returned the new player 
cheerfully, ‘‘for fear you’d swipe it to hide your 
crooked phiz behind. But if you keep your back 
to the crowd, perhaps they won’t get wise to 
you.”’ . 

This did not please Magoon much. ‘‘You’re- 
fresh, though you don’t look it, hey?’’ he flung 
back. ‘‘Well, we’ll see that you’re properly 


salted.’’ 
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‘‘Here!’? snapped Murphy to Keeper. ‘‘Don’t 
go shootin’ your mouth off to that bunch unless 
you want to have ’em all puttin’ the spikes to 
you. Keep your trap closed, and show us what 
you can do playin’ this sack.’’ With which ad- 
monition, he walked away toward his own bench. 

Keeper took his position, and there was some- 
thing in his manner of getting ready for business 
which indicated he was no novice at the game. 
His movements were lithe and springy; when he 
saw Stallings making ready to pitch to Dublin 
Dugan, he slid off toward second the proper dis- 
tance, and crouched on his toes, ready for any- 
thing. 

‘““Who is our new third sacker?’’ inquired 
Bryce Farthing. ‘‘I don’t remember seeing him 
before in this league.’’ 

“‘T’m sure it’s his first appearance,’’ said 
Phyllis. ‘‘He brought me out here to the park.’’ 

‘Brought you?’’ exclaimed her brother, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘How? What do you mean?’’ 

She explained swiftly, without going into de- 
tails; it was no time or place to give the full par- 
ticulars of the exciting adventure that had 
brought the stranger to her assistance. 

‘‘He’s a tough-looking specimen, I should say,”’ 
- observed Farthing. ‘‘Seems like an ordinary 
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tramp. You took a chance, Miss Ingalls, letting 
a total stranger like that drive your car.’’ 

‘‘Taking a chance is in the Ingalls’ blood,’’ she 
returned. ‘‘If he can play baseball as well as 
he drives, we won’t suffer greatly by the loss of 
Dixon.”’ 

Stallings had been given time thoroughly to 
dry the ball, and his first offermg to Dugan was 
pronounced a strike, although the batsman did 
not swing. ‘‘That’s right, wait it out, old boy,’’ he 
said, recovering a bit of his cheerfulness, ‘‘and ~ 
you’ll die in your tracks.’’ 

After this remark he put over another on the 
inside corner, and Dugan bumped it. The batter 
swung hard enough to drive the sphere out of the 
lot, but he succeeded only in hitting a slow 
bounder toward third. 

Ready and waiting for whatever might happen, 
every base runner seemed to be on the jump be- 
fore bat and ball met. Indeed, Swope appeared to 
start for the plate before the sphere left the 
pitcher’s fingers, and he was, beyond dispute, the 
greatest ground coverer the Jawerackers had. 
As he came leaping in for that slow hopper, 
Keeper was some distance behind Swope, and 
every fan knew that the chance of nipping the 
runner at the pan was about one in ten. 
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While under full headway, Keeper trapped the 
ball, and he threw, underhand, without making 
the slightest effort to pause or straighten up. To 
the astonishment of everybody, he did not throw 
to Ganton, but sent the sphere humming the 
longer distance to Mike Huggins, at first. Hx- 
pecting that the play would be made at the regis- 
try station, Swope shot under Ganton like a pro- 
jeetile from a thirteen-inch gun. 

Fortunately Huggins was ready-witted and 
swift of action. Though taken by surprise when 
he saw the ball coming, he leaped for the initial 
sack, arriving just in time to get the whistling 
horsehide, which beat Dugan to the cushion by a 
fraction of a second. 

“‘Out!’’ bellowed the field umpire, waving his 
arm toward the bench. 

The crowd gasped, then it let forth a roar of 
amazed satisfaction. On the other hand, the 
Jawerackers and their adherents were stricken 
dumb. On the home bench, Manager Murphy sat 
stiff as a ramrod, staring and muttering to him- 
self. Recovering from the unexpected shock, the 
Freebooters came galloping in, wondering but 
pleased. 

‘Great work!’’ cried Harvey Ingalls, his face 
- flushed. ‘‘Quickest thinking and finest throw I 
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ever saw! Phil, if your find can keep that up, 
he’s a marvel!’’ 

‘¢Whether it was quick thinking or slow think- 
ing, I question,’’ said Farthing. ‘‘The only idea 
the fellow had in his head may have been to throw 
to first, and he made that throw regardless of the 
fact that the ball had to travel three times the 
distance, approximately, that it would have trav- 
eled had he whipped it to the pan.’’ 

At the bench, Patrick Murphy was expressing 
the same doubts in a somewhat different manner. 
Having risen, he surveyed Keeper with anything 
but a look of approval as the new third baseman 
approached. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you sure pulled 
a fine bone, and got away with it.’’ 

‘A bone?’’ said Keeper. ‘‘I must admit that 
I don’t quite get you.’’ 

‘‘A bonehead play; that’s what it was, that 
throw to first.’’ 

‘‘With no desire to enter into an argument, I 
must beg to differ.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you must, hey? Mebbe you got an idea 
that the ball should always go to first? You 
could have shot it home in less than half the time. 
Ganton was waitin’ for it. Ev’rybody was look- 
in’ for the play to be made at the pan.’’ 

‘“That runner had too much of a start, and I 
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don’t think I had a show to get him,’’ Keeper re- 
turned patiently. ‘‘If he wasn’t faster than the 
other man, it’s not likely he’d be heading their 
list. There was a chance to get the slower runner 
by making the longer throw, and I took it. Re- 
sults count, Mr. Murphy.’’ 

The manager blinked, his expression of dis- 
pleasure increasing. ‘‘Mebbe you’ll tell me how 
this game ought to be played!’’ he snapped. 

**T’ll let the bat boy do that,’’ said Keeper. 

For a few seconds it looked as if Murphy would 
sail into him with the throttle wide open; but the 
crowd had not yet stopped cheering the play that 
had put such a sudden stopper on the Jawerack- 
ers, and, realizing just in time how unpopular he 
would make himself, the manager held back. 

‘‘But if you hand me any more advice,’’ he 
threatened, ‘‘I’ll knock your bean off in the club- 
house after the game.”’ 

The new man’s only reply was a smile that 
threatened to crack the crusting of grime upon 
his face. And throughout the home team’s sixth 
turn at bat he sat quietly on the bench, watching 
with clear eyes which took in everything, but mak- 
ing no comment. 

The failure of the Freebooters to score in that 
* inning was due more to the fact that their antag- 
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onists seemed to know just when a runner would 
try to steal, than to the effectiveness of Iron Bur- 
gess, who seemed to be pitching considerably be- 
low his usual form. Three Hillsboro men hit 
safely, but two of them were caught without a 
chance to make a kick when they followed the in- 
structions of their manager to steal the second 
cushion. The other would have perished in the 
same fashion if Gosh Hanks had not dropped a 
perfect throw. Ganton, the last one up, flied out. 

Magoon and the Jawerackers got after Keeper 
again when he returned to his position near 
third; but, instead of answering them, he seemed 
to have both ears plugged and his mind concen- 
trated on his own particular business. He was 
not oblivious, however, to the fact that Bat Stall- 
ings was finding it extremely difficult to make his 
spitter behave. Though Bat.sought to dry his 
hands by rubbing them now and then with a hand- 
ful of dirt raked up near the pitching plate, his 
lack of control was obvious, and he passed two 
men. Luck was with Bat, nevertheless; for, after 
reaching second, one of these favored players 
roamed too far afield and was caught off, while 
the next two stickers passed away, one on a weak 
infield tap, the other through an easy foul to Gan- 
ton. 
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Keeper did not make his way directly to the 
bench; instead of that, as he crossed, he swung 
out to the pitcher’s position and caught up a hand- 
ful of dirt, which he examined intently and curi- 
ously as he jogged off the diamond. Barney Ma- 
goon howled at him, but he continued to appear 
deaf. 

It was Stallings’ turn to face Burgess, and he 
was walking toward the batter’s box when Keeper’ 
threw away that handful of dirt and seated him- 
self beside Andrews. The center fielder gave the 
third baseman a sidelong glance, and ventured to 
observe in a low tone: 

‘Tf this bunch keeps on running dippy on the 
paths we’ve got about as much show as a spav- 
ined nag in a fixed race.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps this little affair is fixed,’’ returned 
the new player, also speaking guardedly. 

‘“What’s that?’’? exclaimed Andrews. ‘‘You 
don’t think—’’ 

‘“‘Manager Murphy isn’t allowing anybody to 
do much thinking,’’ said Keeper. 

In spite of the center fielder’s curiosity, the 
other evinced a disinclination to pursue the mat- 
ter further, and both watched Stallings whiff 
fruitlessly at three of the Iron Man’s slants. As 
. he hit after Randall, the next in order, Andrews 
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began searching for his pet bat. Keeper covertly 
beckoned to Stallings when the pitcher reap- 
proached the bench. Bat took the place Andrews. 
had vacated. 

‘““They’re putting one over on you that has. 
whiskers on it,’’ said the third baseman in Stall- 
ings’ ear. 

Bat gave him a suspicious glare. ‘‘What’s 
that???’ he growled. ‘‘Who’s puttin’ anything 
over on me?’’ 

“Tf you’ll apply the soft pedal, I’ll tell you. 
It’s a stale one, but I don’t wonder you’re not. 
looking for it—on your own field.’’ 

‘Come across, if you’ve got anything to tell, 
Mr. Wise.”’ 

“If you’re going to do the John McCullough, 
I’m a clam,’’ declared Keeper; ‘‘I’ll let you go 
ahead scattering your fire like a bell-muzzle shot- 
gun. I’m trying to put you next on the q. t., but 
if you won’t have it—’’ He shrugged his splen- 
did shoulders. 

Bat wavered, curiosity irritating him. ‘‘If 
you’ve really got anything to tell that amounts to 
anything—”’ he began, dropping his voice. 

‘‘Now, that’s better,’’ said the other quickly.. 
‘‘Perhaps you won’t believe it when I tell you,. 
but I know I’ve nailed the trick. And you want. 
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to keep buttoned up like a reefer in a blizzard; 
for somebody close at home has passed you this 
one, and you can’t be sure just who it is—not yet. 
If you do keep still, maybe you’ll get hep to the 
crooked party; otherwise you won’t have much 
show.”’ 

‘‘Well, hand it to me before I choke.’’ 

‘‘Your spitter’s working bad; you can’t control 
it. Shut up, and listen a minute! You’ve been 
rubbing your hand in the dirt to get it good and 
dry, but the ball keeps slipping out of your fin- 
gers when you pitch.’’ 

“‘That’s right; but—”’ 

‘‘Haven’t you got some powdered resin in the 
clubhouse or somewhere? If you haven’t, fill 
your hip pocket with good dry dirt, but don’t 
gather it up anywhere in the vicinity of the pitch- 
ing plate. All the loose dirt in that vicinity has 
been well doctored with powdered soap!”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHOWING HIS SPEED 


ings sat staring at the man beside him. 

Gradually doubt and disbelief faded from 
his face, and conviction, flaming up, turned him 
fairly purple. 

‘“‘There goes Randall out on a pop,’’ said 
Keeper. ‘‘If you’re going to get ready for your 
next turn on the slab, you’ve got to hustle. And 
remember to keep still.’’ 

Immediately Bat sprang up and hurried away 
toward the gate that led to the clubhouse. Be- 
hind him he left a young man who smiled in a sat- 
isfied way. 

“If the Freebooters could win against this 
frame-up,’’ thought Jack Keeper, ‘‘some few 
scheming gentlemen would feel about as happy as 
live lobsters in a boiler. And I think I can name 
one,’’ he added, half aloud, glancing toward first, 
where Manager Murphy was coaching. 

Stallings reappeared, as Andrews presently 


struck out, and, on his way to the pitcher’s posi- 
82 


S = as something carved of stone, Stall- 
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tion he winked at Keeper, trotting across to the 
look-in corner. The worried look that he had 
worn at intervals during all the first half of the 
previous inning was gone, and, having bottled up 
the wrath which the third baseman’s revelation 
had aroused, he appeared almost as cheerful as 
when Murphy had selected him to supplant 
Hooker. His hip pocket was filled with fine, dry 
dust gathered from the highway outside the 
grounds. He grinned at Magoon, who was again 
openly instructing his batters to ‘‘wait it out.’’ 

Miner Swope, heading the list for the Jaw- 
crackers, led off. ‘‘If you can locate the dish at 
all, try to get one over for me to hit,’’ he urged. 
**T don’t want to walk.”’ 

*‘You’re a fabricator,’’ said Stallings; ‘‘but 
you won’t walk this time.’’ He shot the first one 
over without difficulty, keeping it close, and 
Swope, who had not tried for it, put up a com- — 
plaint when a strike was called. ‘‘Oh, wait it 
out,’? muttered Bat, ‘‘and you’ll wait yourself 
out.’’ 

Then he tried the spitter. It broke beautifully, 
and the batter merely cut a gash in the air. When 
the ball was returned, the pitcher wiped it on his 
shirt, and thrust his hand into his hip pocket. 
"You never could touch a moist one, Miner,’’ he 
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said, ‘‘so I’m going to strike you out with another | 
just like the last.”’ 

Swope did not believe Bat would repeat with 
the spitball, but he did, making good his promise 
to strike the batter out; for the latter missed even 
more lamentably than before. 

“‘Go sit down,’’ advised Stallings, ‘‘and think 
over what I told you. You belong at the bottom 
of the list, instead of the top.’’ 

‘‘Hi, there, Bat!’’ called Manager Murphy 
harshly. ‘‘Stop shootin’ off your face, and ’tend 
to business.”’ 

Hanks, next man up, was a clever single hitter 
and a pretty bunter, having been given his posi- 
tion in the line-up because of his ability to ad- 
vance the runner ahead of him by either method. 
As there was now no one on the cushions, he did 
his level best to get a safety; but Stallings’ wet 
ones were working wonderfully well at last, and 
‘Gosh failed to touch two of them. When he did 
finally hit, the ball was driven on the ground and 
came straight to Bat, who gathered it up cleanly 
and had plenty of time to kill off Hanks at first. 

‘‘Tt’s a crime to take the money,’’ asserted the 
satisfied twirler, with a laugh, winking at Keeper. 
‘‘Pitchin’ ag’inst this bunch of blind bats is like 
loafin’.’’ 
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Of course, Magoon and his men were keeping 
up their howling, though for some reason it had 
seemingly ceased to help them much. However, 
they had a two-run lead, and were confident that 
they could hold it. Having scoffed at Swope, 
Brodie strode forth with his big bat, swollen with 
confidence, some of which evaporated when he 
succeeded only in fouling two of Stallings’ shoots. 

“‘T got you, Steve!’’ said the pitcher. 

“‘Guess again,’? was the retort. ‘‘I’m simply 
spoilin’ the good ones you pitch by mistake.’’ 

Nevertheless, although he fouled twice more, he 
finally misjudged one of Bat’s fancy shoots, and 
hurled his club to the ground with such petulant 
exasperation that Stallings roared. The rejoic- 
ing pitcher waited to walk to the bench at Keeper’s 
side. 

‘“‘That was a straight steer you handed me, 
stranger,’’ he said, ‘‘and I want to thank—”’ 

‘« °S-sh!’’ hissed Keeper. ‘‘Murphy’s watching 
us. Keep still!’’ 

The manager of the home team seemed far 
from pleased. ‘‘It’s all right to hold them 
down,’’ he growled, ‘‘but that won’t win this 
game unless we make some more runs. Go to it, 

now.’’ 
~ As Grout went to the plate, Keeper began look- 
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ing the bats over, finally selecting one. Imme- 
diately Mike Huggins cried: 

“‘Drop that! It’s mine, and I don’t let nobody 
else hit with it.’’ 

“‘Oh, very well,’’ said Keeper, putting the bat 
down. ‘‘You should have a little plush case to 
keep it in when it isn’t working.’’ 

‘‘Take mine, if it suits you,’’ invited Andrews, 
picking it out of the pile. 

The third baseman weighed it in his hands and 
said he thought it would do very well. 

Grout singled, and Keeper’s opportunity to 
match his skill against Iron Burgess had come. 
Murphy grabbed him by the shoulder. ‘‘Bunt,’’ 
he said, in the new man’s ear; ‘‘advance Grout.’’ 

‘‘Here comes our disguised friend,’’ cried Bar- 
ney Magoon. ‘‘I’m wise to him at last. He’s 
Ty Cobb. Take care, Burgess; he’ll ruin your 
reputation. Don’t let him hit it out of the lot.’’ 

Grout had received a signal to go down on the 
first pitch, and Keeper saw him edging off for 
the start. Nevertheless it seemed that the new 
man took his position at the plate in a slouching 
and careless manner, and the Jawerackers’ pitcher 
suddenly dealt out a fast straight one. 

The batter came to life as the ball was leaving 
the Iron Man’s fingers; in a twinkling he was set 
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and ready, in perfect position to swing. And he 
did swing. It was no bunt; he met the ball fair 
and square with every ounce of strength he could 
put into the wallop, and he was no weakling. 
Out on a line high over the shortstop’s head 
hummed the sphere. 

Grout, racing down to second, heard the ring- 
ing, electrifying crack of wood meeting leather, 
so wholly different from the sodden, punky sound 
he had expected. He heard a mighty shout go up 
from the crowd, and, looking toward third, saw 
Hub Randall, coaching there, wildly dancing and 
waving him on. Over second he went with the 
speed of a meteor, for Grout stood close to An- 
drews as a runner. 

Behind Grout came Jack Keeper, and there were 
many who afterward declared that he gained per- 
ceptibly on the flying right fielder. At any rate, 
it was evident that Grout did not widen the gap 
between them after Keeper got into his stride, 
which he seemed to do almost with his first jump. 

Seemingly the fielders were utterly unpre- 
pared. Those in center and left turned and 
raced back toward the fence, for they saw that 
the ball must pass far over their heads. To the 
crowd of spectators, who had leaped to their feet 
‘ and were following the ball with their eyes, it 
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began to appear that the soaring dot of yellow 
must sail fairly over the fence. 

‘*A homer!’’ shouted many. ‘‘It ties the 
seore!”? 

‘What a wallop!’’ said others. 

Had the ball been lifted three feet higher in 
the air, it would have gone over; it struck near 
the top of the fence and bounded back toward one 
of the fielders, who caught it up at once and turned 
to relay it in. Also, had it bounded to one side 
of the fielder nothing could have stopped the man 
who made the hit from scoring. As it was, he 
reached third without being forced to slide, Grout 
having cantered over the pentagon. 

The Hillsboro crowd cheered madly, while for 
once, at least, the blatant Jawcrackers were silent. 
Manager Murphy, his face purple» came rushing 
across and sent Randall to the bench. 

‘What in blazes do you mean by hittin’ when 
I distinctly told you to bunt?’’ he snarled at 
Keeper. 

‘Did you tell me to bunt?’’ said the latter, 
panting a little. ‘‘I heard you order me to ad- 
vance Grout, and I did my best to do so. I ad- 
vanced him, didn’t I?’’ 

‘‘T’ve got a mind to fire you out of the game,”’ 
raged the manager. 
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*‘Tf you do,’’ was the retort, ‘‘you’ll make your- 
self strong with the crowd.’’ 

It was the crowd Murphy feared; except for 
the crowd, he would have yanked Keeper out un- 
hesitatingly. He knew such an action would bring’ 
down the wrath of the local fans upon his head, 
and therefore he refrained. 

With no one out, and only one run needed to 
tie the score, the Freebooters seemed to think 
their opportunity had arrived. The crowd shared 
in this conviction, urging Lassing to bat Keeper 
home. But Lassing hoisted a high infield fly. 
However, that made only one down, and the sunny 
prospect seemed scarcely dimmed by such a small 
cloud. When Huggins whiffed three times, how- 
ever, the tiny cloud spread suddenly until it threw 
a heavy shadow. Iron Burgess was putting all 
he had on the pill, and the Jawcrackers, again 
confident, were encouraging him. The Hillsboro 
fans pleaded for a run. 

‘“‘Do something, Turner!’’ they entreated the 
next batsman. ‘‘We’ve got to have one more 
tally now.’’ 

Tonk Tuner was anxious enough to hit—too 
anxious, perhaps. Anyhow, Burgess pulled him 
with two wide shoots, neither of which the eager 


batter had a chance to touch. 
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Leading off third, Keeper held himself ready 
to dash for the plate should there appear even 
the slightest opportunity to register. Burgess 
had driven him back several times, but now, with 
two gone, the pitcher gave practically his entire 
attention to the job of getting Turner. To a cer- 
tain extent, he ignored the runner on third. 

Keeper was not a player to be ignored; know- 
ing him better, Burgess would have continued to 
watch him, and made him stick closer to the 
cushion. Having taken his usual lead, Jack edged 
still farther toward the plate, cleverly, craftily, 
almost imperceptibly. Finally, taking a desperate 
chance, he tried the trick. With an amazing leap 
that flung him into full stride, he went shooting 
in on an attempted steal home. 

There was a yell of warning. Burgess heard it, 
and reached eagerly for the ball Cranch had 
thrown him; Cranch heard it, and sprang to cover 
the rubber and block the daring runner off, at 
the same time howling for Burgess to return the 
sphere. The pitcher obeyed hastily. Keeper, 
coming like a runaway motor car, flung himself 
at the plate, spikes first. 

The ball spanked into Cranch’s hands, but the 
catcher, trying to avoid those spikes and tag the 
sliding man at the same time, dropped it. 


KEEPER, COMING LIKE A RUNAWAY MOTOR CAR, FLUNG 
HIMSELF AT THE PLATE, SPIKES FIRST. 
Page 90 
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“‘Safe!’’? shouted the umpire, crouching and 
thrusting out his hand, palm downward, as he 
saw the ball rolling on the ground. 


CHAPTER Ix 


CHECKMATE 


OMPARED with the roar that came from 
f the stand and bleachers, the previous 

cheering of the Hillsboro crowd had been 
weak. It was not a cheer, it was a crashing, 
staggering outburst of sound that seemed scarcely 
human. Spectators of both sexes were madly 
leaping up and down, their mouths wide open, 
their throats raw and rasped with their efforts. 
Men were hammering one another over the shoul- | 
ders. Hats were flung into the air. 

Keeper picked himself up and jogged toward 
the bench, serene and smiling; he seemed scarcely 
conscious of the uproar of human voices ee beat 
down upon him. 

‘‘Off with your cap, man!’ yelled Joe Andrews, 
jumping at him. ‘‘Don’t you realize they’re 
cracking open for you?’’ 

_ Grabbing Dixon’s cap from Keeper’s head, 
Andrews waved it in the air. The crowd tried to 
make still more noise, and failed. Keeper took 
the cap from Andrews, and sat down. ‘This 


game isn’t won yet,’’ he said. 
92 
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‘“‘Tf we lose it, ’twon’t be your fault,’’ declared 
the elated center fielder. ‘‘That bat of mine 
seemed to work pretty well.’’ — 

‘“Nice little bat,’’? was the retort. 

The tumult died down to scattered whoops and 
shouts. 

*‘T say, Barney,’’ some one yelled at Magoon 
from the bleachers, ‘‘guess you’re right—he is 
Ty Cobb in disguise.’’ 

‘“‘Whatever his front name is,’’ cried another 
loud-voiced fan, ‘‘I christen him Ty, for he tied 
the seore.’’ 

‘‘And that’ll stick, old man,’’ said Andrews, 
slapping Keeper on the back; ‘‘that’ll stick as 
long as you play in the Middle River League.”’ 

It would not be a simple matter to describe the 
feelings of Phyllis Ingalls. Her face glowed and 
her eyes danced. She had split her gloves, and 
she found herself so hoarse that it required an 
effort to speak above a husky whisper. 

*‘Don’t you think him a dreadfully slow thinker, 
Mr. Farthing?’’ she asked mischievously. ‘‘Isn’t 
he horribly slow in every way?’’ 

‘‘BKyvidently I was mistaken about him,’’ admit- 
ted Farthing, smiling somewhat wryly for a person 
who had money wagered on the home team and 
- saw a fair prospect to win it. ‘‘But that pitcher 
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was a dunce to let him steal home in such a ridicu- 
lous manner. I should say everybody has made 
the mistake of underestimating the man.’’ 

‘“‘Tucky for us.’’ Harvey Ingalls laughed. 
‘‘Now I’ve got a chance for my white alley. We 
ought to win, after that, and I have a hunch we 
will.’’ 

Turner missed the next one Burgess whistled 
across, and the ninth inning came on with the 
teams facing the proposition of breaking the tie. 
Fierce as famished wolves that see their prey 
threatening to escape, the Jawcrackers went after 
Stallings in the first half of that inning. They 
snapped and snarled at the pitcher, and the um- 
pire as well. They disputed every called strike 
and every close decision that went against them. 
And they succeeded in getting a man on second, 
with only one gone, although Bat was handing 
out samples of the very best he could deliver. 

Dublin Dugan was the runner on, and Finley, 
following, hit a punk one into the diamond. 
Dugan was so near second that he could dive back 
to it like a flash, yet he held himself off toward 
third while the ball was being fielded, breaking 
promptly for the next cushion when the throw 
was made to get the batter. 

Finley was out at first, and Huggins lost little 
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time in winging the sphere in the effort to get 
Dugan at third. Keeper was ready to receive the 
ball, his position being such that Dugan could not 
very well get away from him, while at the same 
time he gave the man an open road to the hassock. 

Dugan slid, yelling: ‘‘Spikes! Look out!’’ 

Keeper got the ball. He would have got the 
runner, also, but with a swing of one outflung 
foot, Dugan drove a steel-shod shoe against the 
third baseman’s shins, cutting him down. Both 
men were prone on the ground, and Keeper lost 
the ball. 

There was a roar of protest from the crowd. 
They saw Keeper rise, pick up the ball, and take 
a step or two, limping. Then they roared still 
louder. 

‘*You shouldn’t have blocked,’’ said Dugan, 
standing up on the base. ‘‘I’m sorry, but 
’twasn’t my business to look out for you.’’ 

‘‘He didn’t block, you cheap skate!’’ retorted 
Stallings, all the good nature gone from his fat 
face. ‘‘You had room enough to go through to 
the sack with a furniture van. Why don’t you 
carry a hatchet? You can chop ’em down easier 
with that.”? ; 

Murphy came hurrying across from the bench. 
_ ‘You can’t expect the runner to look out for your 
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legs, Keeper,’’ he said sourly. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
hold the ball? You had him. When you’re 
washed up you’ll show yaller.’’ 

Keeper ceased limping, and looked hard at the 
manager. ‘‘Just now,’’? he returned in a low, 
cold tone, ‘‘I’ll make a bluff that I’m deaf; but 
if you repeat that remark after the game, I’ll hand 
you a first-class thrashing.’ — 

“Are you hurt, old man?’’ anxiously asked 
Stallings, who had come over. 

‘‘Nothing to speak of; only a little scratch. 
Let’s get the next man, and wind up the game by 
making a run.’’ 

The stocking had been ripped open on his left 
leg, but he pulled it round and took his position 
to play the sack. Stallings returned to the pitch- 
ing plate, muttering to himself. Lally Norton 
was waiting to pound Dugan home. 

“I’m afraid it’s all over,’? Bryce Farthing re- 
marked to Harvey Ingalls. ‘‘I’ve got a feeling 
‘that they’re going to score, and our new third 
sacker is responsible for it. If he hadn’t dropped 
the ball—’’ 

Phyllis interrupted him with an exclamation of 
mingled annoyance and anger. ‘‘If he hadn’t 
dropped it! Why, that man cut him with his 
spikes! He’s hurt, and I know it! It was a 
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wicked trick! When he got up, Keeper was pale 
aca? 

‘‘Really,’’ interrupted Farthing, laughing, ‘‘you 
have a vivid imagination, Miss Ingalls. I’m sure 
it would be utterly impossible for any one to tell 
whether he was pale or not without using a pick 
and shovel on his face.’’ 

Tommy Hapgood snickered. ‘‘Clever, Mr. 
Farthing—very,’’ he said fatuously. ‘‘I had no 
idea you possessed such a whimsical humor.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ grunted the older man, giving Tommy 
a disdainful glance. 

Stallings was pitching to Lally Norton with 
all the skill he could muster; for Norton showed 
no disposition to wait, and a safe hit would 
probably spell disaster for the Freebooters. 
Three times Bat whipped the ball to Ganton, and 
twice he used the spitter, Lally swinging at one 
and missing, while the other two were called balls. 
Then the twirler got another one across, and the 
batter smashed a vicious foul along the ground 
past third. 

‘“‘That’s two on him,’’ called Keeper cheeringly. 
““You’ve got him dead cold, Stallings. He’s 
yours.’’ . 

But Bat’s next one missed the outside corner 
._- by inches, putting him up against the alternative 
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of laying the following pitch across or giving a 
pass. He made a pretense of wetting the ball, 
but Norton rightly guessed that it was no more 
than pretense, as, in such a pinch, it was unlikely 
he would take the chance of failing to find the 
pan with a moist one. Throwing every ounce of 
his weight above the shoe tops into the swing, the 
batter landed on the horsehide as it came smoking 
over the inside corner. There was a clear, elec- 
trifying crack, and, like a rifle bullet, the sphere 
went whistling through the air above Keeper’s 
head. 

It did not get by. The third baseman shot up 
from the ground as if propelled by some power- 
ful mechanical spring, and his gloved hand, thrust 
an amazing distance above his head, stopped the 
humming ball and beat it down. He did not hold 
it, but he stopped it, and it fell to the ground even 
as he dropped back, catlike, upon his feet. 

Dugan was fleeing toward the plate, and the 
prospect of getting him and stopping the score 
bore a strong resemblance to the chance a snow- 
ball would have in the eternal bonfire. 

Keeper made a dive after the ball, snapped it 
up, whipped it at Ganton with the same move- 
ment. The throw, although made in such haste, 
was accurate. Into the eaicher’s hands the 
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sphere spanked as Dugan slid. Ganton nailed him. 

**You’re out!’’ howled the umpire. 

A sense of justice will not permit a description 
of what followed. Keeper was undoubtedly the 
sensation of the game; he had given the crowd 
the thrills for which baseball crowds always yearn. 
He limped the least bit as he walked toward the 
bench, with the shouting of the delighted Hills- 
boroites dinning into his ears. And now nearly 
all the Freebooters bestowed grins and words of 
praise on the new man. Stallings even evinced 
a strong inclination to embrace him. 

‘‘Winest little old stop I ever saw, pal!’’ said 
the beaming pitcher. ‘‘Where’ve you been 
keepin’ yourself that Connie Mack ain’t lamped 
you before this?’’ 

“¢ *Sh!’’ was the retort. ‘‘I’m laying under 
cover to dodge the Federals; nothing short of the 
Giants for me.’’ 

‘*Say,’’ asked Andrews, ‘‘did that skate Dugan 
spike you bad?”’ 

“‘Oh, I’ve still got my leg under me,’’ answered 
Keeper, as he sat down on the bench. 

Stallings found a place beside him. ‘‘If you 
hadn’t put me wise,’’ he murmured in the third 
baseman’s ear, ‘‘I’d have pitched this game plumb 
‘away without ever dreamin’ why my wet one kept 
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slippin’ outer my fingers. But what I want to 
know is how—’’ 

“‘Don’t ask any questions now. Time to talk 
it over after the game. If Ganton gets to first, 
Murphy’! instruct you to sacrifice him down.’’ 

s¢Vag,”? 

‘‘Well, the Jawcrackers will be looking for just 
that; they’ll be playing in short for a bunt. Gan- 
ton will die at second, and you'll be lucky if they 
don’t double you up. It’s up to you to fool them, 
if you can. Hit it out!’’ 

‘¢And have Murphy hand me the pink slip to- 
night!’ 

‘If you hit safely and he hands you the pink 
slip, he’ll make himself about as popular as a 
mad dog at a lawn festival. I have a notion he’s 
going to find himself unpopular, anyhow. And 
unless we win this game in this inning we won’t 
win it at all. There goes Ganton; he’s made a 
single. It’s your opportunity.”’ 

Stallings secured his bat, and, as Keeper had 
predicted, the manager gave him instructions to 
bunt. The pitcher walked to the pan and assumed 
a pose that seemed to indicate that he would obey. 
The infielders crept forward on their toes, and 
Iron Burgess pitched a ball that was a cinch for 
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bunting. Stallings chopped a Texas Leaguer over 
the infield. 

The Jawcrackers were taken by surprise. Gan- 
ton, who had looked for an advance on a sacrifice, 
was likewise surprised, but, seeing the ball drop 
beyond the infield, he scampered on toward third. 

Rushing out for the sphere, Gosh Hanks got 
it, whirled hastily, and made a bad heave to third. 
Leaping desperately, Lally Norton failed to touch 
the ball, which went bounding into the bleachers; 
and Ganton scudded along the line to the plate 
with the winning run, while the crowd leaped and 
shrieked with joy. 


CHAPTER X 


A SAMPLE OF SAND 


EEPER limped into the shed-like club- 
kK house, among the first to reach it. His 
face was twisted into a wry grin as he 
listened to the rejoicing of the other players; his 
teeth were set, and his eyes shone triumphantly. 
Manager Murphy entered a minute or two later. 
Singularly enough, he did not appear happy; far 
from it. His bushy eyebrows drawn down, his 
dark eyes full of wrath, his ugly face contorted 
until it was doubly repellent, he looked just about 
as pleasant a little playmate as the mythological 
wolf Fenris. Without an instant of hesitation, 
he opened upon Stallings. 

‘*What you mean by hittin’ when I tell you to 
bunt?’’ he demanded. ‘‘I’m runnin’ this team, 
and my players do what I tell them. I at 
stand for nothin’ else.’’ 

‘‘Look here, manager,’’ said Bat soothingly, 
‘‘didn’t that hit break the Jawerackers up and 
give us the game? [I seen they was a-layin’ for 


me to bunt, and so I thinks—’’ 
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‘What business have you got to think when I 
give you orders?’’ roared Murphy. ‘‘What if 
you’d hit into a double?’’ 

‘‘But I didn’t. You’ll have to admit—’’ 

‘“*T don’t admit anythin’ except that you went 
cont’ry to my orders, and that costs you your job. 
You’re a poor pitcher, anyhow, and we’ll be better 
off without you.”’ 

Keeper butted in. ‘‘T think, Mr. Murphy,’’ he 
said in a tone of voice that was almost gentle, 
‘‘that your decision is a trifle hasty. Perhaps 
you’ll reconsider it, on further thought.’’ 

Murphy whirled on him, his lips drawn back 
from his crooked teeth. ‘‘So that’s what you 
think, hey? You’re another thinker, are you? 
You didn’t follow orders, either. Now, you strip 
off that suit o’ Dixon’s and chase yourself out 
o’ here on the jump, before I kick you pi up 
through the roof!’’ 

Instead of being overawed and cowed, the 
volunteer third baseman showed no symptom of 
shrinking before the raging manager. Calm and 
collected, yet alert and ready for anything, he 
looked the man straight in the eyes. 

‘‘Tt may be possible that you don’t know it, 
Murphy,”’’ he returned, with significant emphasis, 
-~““but there was a plot to deliver the game to the 
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Jawerackers to-day, and Stallings’ hit was the 
brad that punctured it. Under those circum- 
stances, it’s likely the crowd will give him the 
credit for winning, and if you—’’ 

Murphy let out a roar, and swung his fist at 
Keeper’s face. The latter sidestepped and 
ducked like a flash, escaping untouched. 

‘‘Hold up!’’ he eried. ‘‘If you try that, you’ll 
force me to—’’ 

Murphy charged, slashing out again, left and 
right. One blow was parried, the other blocked. 
Then Keeper shot back a counter that jarred the 
manager and stopped him in his tracks. 

“‘T call you all to witness!’’ cried the young 
man. ‘‘He forced it on me.”’ 

“‘T’ll force something on you!’’ vowed Murphy, 
coming on again. ‘‘Keep back, everybody! Give 
me room!?? 

Obediently the players fell back, giving the two 
men plenty of room. Murphy was a fighter who 
prided himself on his ability to beat up the or- 
dinary man as easily as a child could whip an 
egg, an ability he had displayed on more than 
one occasion; and few of the Freebooters enter- 
tained a thought that the person who had now 


aroused his wrath could escape a thorough pum- 
meling. 
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‘‘Keeper’s in for it!’’ fluttered Stallings. ‘‘Pat 
will hand him his!”’ 

For a moment or two the younger man footed 
it around the manager, working to the left as he 
dodged and blocked the heavy blows aimed at 
him. He did not keep this up long, however. 
Murphy’s swings were leaving him wide open, 
and, taking advantage of one of those openings, 
Keeper stepped in like a flash, hooking his an- 
tagonist under the ear, and sending him stagger- 
ing. He followed up, too, and hit Murphy again 
before the man could recover. 

In one way the third baseman had the advan- 
tage: he was as cool as the interior of a well-iced 
refrigerator. On the other hand, Murphy was 
ablaze with rage, and those jolting blows added 
fuel to the flames. Snarling viciously, he recoy- 
ered and rushed again, his hard fists beating the 
air in an evident effort to hammer down all resist- 
ance. Somehow, none of those blows seemed to 
reach the target at which they were aimed. 

The watching ball players were amazed to note 
with what evident ease Keeper escaped damage, 
while at the same time he improved the most 
favorable opportunities to jab and slug his as- 
sailant. It was plain enough, too, that those jabs 
“cut and stung; also that the heavier blows set 
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Murphy back and checked the fury of his charges. 
Before long the manager’s face began to show 
marks of the encounter. 

“‘So help me,’’ spluttered Joe Andrews, ‘‘ Keep 
is doing him up! But if Pat ever lands with one 
of them reg’ler’ Fitzsimmons’ swings—good 
night!’’ 

Even as he spoke, the furious manager suc- 
ceeded in landing as the other man was leaping 
away, and Keeper staggered a little. He kept 
his feet beneath him, nevertheless, and met Mur- 
phy as the latter, panting his satisfaction, at- 
tempted to follow up. Parrying successfully, the 
young man buried his left in the manager’s stom- 
ach, whipping over his right to the jaw. Murphy 
gasped and reeled groggily. Leaping forward, 
Keeper knocked him down. 

‘‘Maybe,’’ said the latter, ‘‘that’ll be enough. 
I hope you’re not going to force me to put you to 
sleep.’’ 

‘“‘Good Lord!’? whispered Stallings, hugging 
himself to restrain his intense relief and joy. 
‘‘He’s a fighter, that boy! I’ve seen some scrap- 
pers myself, and he can handle his dukes with 
the best of ’em.’’ 

‘‘Serapper’s his middle name,’’ agreed Chuck 
Ganton. ‘‘He’s doin’ a better job at it than he 
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did coverin’ third, and that’s goin’ some, believe 
me!”’ 

Murphy was not whipped, however; had his rage 
not spurred him to continue, shame and humilia- 
tion would not have permitted him to quit. Froth- 
ing, he started to rise, determined to pursue the 
uneven battle. 

Standing in the open doorway, two unbidden 
spectators had witnessed the greater part of the 
fight, and now one of them stepped forward 
into the room. He was Harvey Ingalls. Bryce 
Farthing, following him, entered more leisurely. 

‘“What’s this mean?’’ demanded Ingalls. ‘‘Cut 
it out! I’m chipping in, and I call for a show- 
down. Having an interest in the team, I don’t 
propose to stand around and see good ball players 
damaged in a fight. Come across with an ex- 
planation, Murphy.”’ 

The manager lifted himself unsteadily to his’ 
feet. There were various bruises and abrasions 
on his face, and one eye was swelling rapidly. 
He began pouring forth an incoherent flow of 
words which offered no explanation at all. In- 
galls turned to Keeper, who was standing with 
his hands resting lightly on his hips. 

‘‘What have you got to say?’’ Harvey de- 


~*~ manded. 
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“Tt wasn’t a quarrel of my picking,’’ said the 
young man. 

‘‘But what’s it about?’’ 

‘<T’ll tell you,’? Murphy hastened to interpose, 
breathing heavily. ‘‘This gink handed me some 
back talk, and I don’t take sass from no man, so 
I had to sail into him.’’ 

‘‘T can prove that I merely objected, when he 
discharged Stallings,’’ said Keeper. 

‘‘Discharged Stallings!’’ exclaimed Ingalls in- 
eredulously. ‘‘What for?’’ 

‘‘Because he didn’t follow orders,’’ snapped 
Murphy hastily. 

‘“Because,’’ explained Keeper, ‘‘instead of bunt- 
ing when the Jawerackers were dead sure he 
would do so, and were laying for the bunt, he hit 
the ball out and won the game.”’ 

“‘That’s right,’’ affirmed Stallings hastily. 
‘He fired me for that, and Keep objected, 
That’s how the row began.’’ 

Murphy attempted to say something more in 
self-justification, but Harvey Ingalls checked him. 
‘‘Look here, Murphy, there was something queer 
about that game. We had about as much chance 
to win it as a man has to fill a straight flush 
against four aces on a one-card draw. You’re 
starting trouble with the men who did win it. 
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Discharging one of them because he disobeyed 
your orders, and won by doing so, looks queer, to 
say the least. There’s going to be an investiga- 
tion. I propose to dig down to the bottom of this 
thing and find out who stacked the cards. Let me 
advise you not to mix the deck any more. It looks 
like you may have to do some explaining your- 
self.’’ 

This took considerable of the rage and aggres- 
siveness out of the manager, and all at once he 
betrayed anxiety to clear his skirts of suspicion. 
‘If there was anything wrong, I hope you don’t 
think I was mixed in it, Mr. Ingalls. But I don’t 
believe there was anything crooked; that was only 
a freak notion 0’ yours. Why, it’s plumb foolish 
to imagine such a thing could be pulled—’’ 

‘‘That’ll do for the present,’’ Harvey cut him 
off. ‘‘Save your breath to talk before the di- 
rectors of the association; there’ll be a meeting 
called for to-night in Farthing’s office, and you 
can appear at eight o’clock. Meantime, if I were 
you, I wouldn’t fire any players.’’ Then he 
turned to Keeper. ‘‘Dad got to the park just in 
time to see the last two innings of the game, and 
your work covering third interested him,”’ he said. 
- **He came in the big car, with two friends, and 
‘there’s room for you to ride back to town with 
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them. He’ll wait. I’m going to drive my sister 
back in the runabout. Soon as you shift into your 
other clothes you’ll find them waiting outside.’’ 

Keeper looked surprised. ‘‘All right,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘If somebody doesn’t supply transpor- 
tation, [’ll have to walk; and under the circum- 
stances that would be extremely disagreeable.”’ 

The meaning of his words became plain when, 
getting out of Dixon’s suit, he rolled down the 
stocking from his left leg and exposed a nasty 
cut on his shin. Ingalls, who was lingering to 
see that hostilities were not resumed, gave a cry: 

‘‘Great Cesar, man! You played out the game 
on that leg after you were spiked! Well, that’s 
what I call sand!’’ 

Keeper’s breath whistled through his teeth. 
‘‘T didn’t think Manager Murphy could fill my 
place—reliably,’’ he said. ‘‘Would you mind 
handing me a dipper of water, Stallings?’’ 

Vigorously expressing the feelings the sight 
of that cut had aroused in him, Bat hastened to 
bring the water bucket and dipper, while other 
members of the team stood around and relieved 
their minds somewhat sulphurously. When 
Keeper had washed the cut, Harvey Ingalls used 
two handkerchiefs to bind up the wound as well 
as he could. . stdin A 
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‘“You’ll be taken straight to a doctor as fast as 
my old man’s Massasoit can carry you,’’ he 
promised. ‘‘That’s liable to put you on the shelf 
for several days, and we need you to cover that 
third hassock. You’re the man for that position, 
and I’m going to see that you get it, along with 
a decent salary.’’ 

Murphy, who had been sullenly preparing to get 
into his regular clothes, whirled from his locker 
and pushed into the circle, staring resentfully at 
Ingalls. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ he asked. ‘‘Did I hear you 
say somethin’ about takin’ him on the team reg’ lar 
to play third?’’ 

‘Your ears are working all right. I made such 
a remark.’’ 

‘“‘Am JI managin’ this team, or not?’’ shouted 
Murphy, fiercely. ‘‘I reckoned I was hirin’ the 
players.”’ 

‘You have been, but I’ve got a notion you don’t 
always draw to fill your hand just as you 
should.’’ 

‘“We’ve got a third baseman. What’s the mat- 
ter with Dixon?”’ 

“‘That ankle of his has a provoking trick of 
getting hurt too often in the pinches. Why, this 
‘man would have played on a broken leg! Back 
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up, Murphy. We’ll talk matters over with you 
at the meeting to-night.’’ 

The language of the manager was violent, to 
describe it with charity. He announced, with 
many lurid trimmings, that when he managed a 
, team he managed it, and that he’d quit if a lot 
of outsiders proposed to butt in and muss things 
up. 

‘‘Perhaps that would be just as well—for you,’’ 
said Harvey Ingalls, who astonished his compan- 
ion, Farthing, by the surprising boldness he dis- 
played. ‘‘It’s barely possible the team would do 
just as well without you.’’ ; 

Murphy gave Farthing a look, and then shouted: 

“Well, I won’t quit! You can’t drive me out! 
You’re not the whole of Hillsboro, nor a majority 
of the directors. You got crust, comin’ here and 
tryin’ to browbeat, me without no authority. 
Just because you’re old man Ingalls’ son—’’ 

‘‘That’ll be enough for you!’’ flashed Harvey. 
‘When you mention my father, speak of him 
with respect, or I’ll guarantee you get yours, 
whether or not you were wise to the plot to throw 
the game to-day. Come on, Keeper, if you’re 
ready.’’ 

With very little assistance, Keeper had donned 
his clothes, and now, favoring his injured leg, he 
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followed young Ingalls from the clubhouse. As 
he passed out he did not fail to catch a quick, 
significant glance that passed between Murphy 
and Farthing. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TRANSFORMATION 


HILE the doctor was dressing 
Keeper’s leg the latter sat in such a 
position that he could see his own 


reflection in a mirror on the opposite wall. When 
he first observed it he gave a slight start, and 
stared in astonishment, failing for a moment to 
recognize himself. After a bit he took a long 
breath, and whistled softly. 

‘‘Does it hurt that bad?’’ asked the doctor sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘It’s a bad jab on the bone, like © 
that.’’ 

‘Tt isn’t my leg that hurts, doctor,’’ was the 
whimsical reply, made with a slight grin. ‘‘It’s 
my face. I look like a coal heaver! Hadn’t the 
remotest idea I stood in such desperate need of 
soap and water. In my day I’ve found railroad 
travel by Pullman somewhat dusty and disagree- 
able, but it’s not a patch beside traveling blind 
baggage on a freight train. I wonder the sight 
of this visage didn’t frighten that girl.’’ 

‘‘You have picked up more or less real estate 


along your route,’’ agreed the physician. 
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*‘Don’t say less, and I couldn’t have picked up 
more than I did. I’m afraid it’s going to take 
elbow grease and a scrubbing brush to break 
through the crust. Just where can I get the price 
of a cake of soap-—’’ 

The door opened, and Harvey Ingalls walked in. 
““Came over to see how the doctor was getting 
along with you,’’ he explained pleasantly. ‘‘ All 
done, doc? I say, is that jab going to lay him up 
so he can’t play baseball to-morrow? We need 
him, and—’’ | 

“Tt may not lay him up exactly, but he’s going 
to be lame for two or three days, and it will be 
a good thing for him to give his leg as little work 
as possible.”’ 

““Tough luck!’’ said Harvey regretfully. ‘‘T 
say, Keeper, where are you stopping in town?”’ 

“‘T haven’t decided just where I will stop,’’ an- 
swered the young man, a sly twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘‘Having lately been looking myself over 
in that mirror, I’m somewhat disinclined to be- 
lieve I can induce any respectable hotel to put me 
up on my promise to pay; and, such being the case, 
it’s likely I’ll be compelled to seek a lodging for 
the night in some old shed or dry-goods box.’’ 

Ingalls whistled. ‘‘You’re broke?”’ 

‘‘No; [have thirteen cents left. I don’t suppose 
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Hillsboro, progressive as it seems to be, boasts 
of any lodging houses where thirteen-cent beds 
may be obtained?’’ 

Harvey promptly dug down into his pocket and 
brought up a sizable roll of bills. ‘‘You saved 
me from going broke myself to-day,’’ he stated. 
‘‘T had my last dollar up on that game. There 
were plenty of others who had plunged on the 
Freebooters. I could have taken up a collection 
right after the game and raised a cold hundred for 
you in five minutes. Broke, are you? Well, I 
think about fifty plunks out of my winnings will 
be a fair—’’ 

To his surprise, Keeper objected. ‘‘Necessity 
may have compelled me, on one or two occasions, 
to accept a hand-out at somebody’s back door, but 
I’m neither a panhandler nor an object of char- 
ity,’’ he hastened to declare, with a touch of pride 
that surprised Ingalls. ‘‘I know my appearance 
is against me, at present, but a bath, a shave, and — 
a decent suit of clothes should make me look nearly 
human. I am willing to take pay for what I did 
in that game, but fifty dollars is altogether too 
much.’’ 

Harvey hesitated, becoming aware for the first 
time that the man’s bearing and his language 
stamped him, in spite of everything else, a person 
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of some refinement. Up to this moment he had 
considered Keeper in a wholly different light, but 
as long as he could deliver the brand of baseball 
he had shown to-day, it made no difference to 
Ingalls what he might be—Hillsboro needed 
him. 

‘‘Then,’’ said Harvey slowly, ‘‘supposing you 
take half that—as an advance on your salary.’’ 

“That puts quite a different face on the mat- 
ter, and it will enable me to put something of a 
different face on myself. Your offer is accepted 
—with thanks.’’ 

Ingalls passed over two tens and a five, which 
Keeper, who had risen when the doctor finished, 
received with a bow. 

‘‘This,’? said the young man who had been 
christened ‘‘Ty’’ by one of the fans, ‘‘will enable 
me to settle with the doctor and still have enough 
left to—’’ 

““You can’t pay me anything,’’ the physician 
objected promptly. ‘‘I look after ball players of 
our team who get hurt, without charge. I wasn’t 
at the game to-day, but the judge, Harvey’s 
father, told me to look out for you when he 
dropped you here. That bill is settled.’’ 

‘And I feel like a Standard Oil magnate!’’ 
“Keeper laughed, looking at the money. ‘‘Still I’m 
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afraid I’ll shock the clerk of any hotel into spasms 
if I don’t put my face to soak before I present . 
myself.’’ 

“‘T’ll go along with you over to the Tremont; 
it’s only a short distance,’’ said Ingalls. ‘‘They 
know me, and I’ll get you in all right. How does 
the leg feel now?”’ 

‘‘Better, but nothing to brag of.’’ He took a 
few steps around the room. ‘‘It might be worse, 
and I can walk all right. I want to thank you, 
doctor; if I play for Hillsboro, I hope you won’t 
regret what you’ve done.”’ 

The physician, a plump little man, shook hands 
with him before he left, and made an appointment 
for him to come to have the wound dressed again. 

At the Tremont Hotel, Harvey Ingalls stood 
sponsor for Keeper, whom the clerk surveyed with 
evident distrust. ‘‘He’s going to cover third on 
the team, Mat,’’ explained Ingalls. ‘‘He did after 
Dixon got hurt in the game to-day; and, take it 
from me, he played the cushion as if he’d been 
born on that corner of the diamond. He wants a 
room—’’ 

‘*With bath,’ cut in Keeper, to the surprise of 
the clerk. ‘‘I’m going to take Manager Magoon’s 
advice and remove some of my disguise, but on 
account of my leg I’ll need a sponge.’’ 
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‘‘He was spiked,’’ said Ingalls. ‘‘Meanest 
trick I ever saw, too!’’ 4 

“(ll send a boy out for a bath sponge,’’ the 
clerk promised at once. Like the majority of the 
younger citizens of Hillsboro, he was a baseball 
erank. ‘‘I can give you a nice quiet little room 
at adollara day. That’s a special rate, one-third 
off. If Harvey says we want you on the team, we 
do; he knows.’’ 

He pushed the register around and handed over 
an inked pen. After the slightest hesitation, the 
guest wrote: ‘‘J. Keeper, U. S. ‘A.’’? At the 
sight of this signature the clerk lifted his eyebrows 
a trifle and glanced sidewise at Harvey Ingalls; 
but Harvey was speaking to Keeper. 

**Get fixed up and have supper,’’ he was saying. 
“‘T’m going to be pretty busy getting the directors 
together for the meeting to-night. If I don’t drop 
in before that time, you’d better come to Far- 
thing’s office, down the street a few blocks, around 
eight o’clock. If there was a crooked deal to 
throw the game to-day, I’m bound to dig to the 
bottom of it. Anyhow, I want you there, for I 
have a notion Murphy will put up quite a holler 
about taking you on in the place of Dixon. Then 

you can tell the directors just how you were 
| spiked.”’ 
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‘“Maybe,’’ said Keeper significantly, ‘‘I can tell 
them something else. I’ll be there.’’ 

The clerk kept his promise. Five minutes after 
Keeper reached his room, which was small, though 
comfortable, a boy rapped at the door and handed 
him a sizable sponge. Some forty minutes later 
that same clerk was surprised when a clean-faced, 
though decidedly shabby, young man spoke to him 
at the desk and inquired about a clothing store and 
a barber shop. When the truth dawned on the 
man behind the desk he pursed his lips, but instead 
of whistling broke into a laugh. 

‘‘T don’t wonder,’’ said Jack Keeper, smiling 
back at him in a really charming manner. ‘‘T 
could hardly believe it myself. Now if I can buy 
a cheap suit and get a shave, perhaps the police 
won’t warn me out of town.’’ 

The clerk looked at his watch. ‘‘The clothing 
stores close at six to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘Try 
Rosenthal, one block below, on the opposite side. 
It’s likely he was at the game to-day, and perhaps 
he’ll favor you if you tell him who you are. But 
you'll have to tell him; he’ll never know if | you 
don’t. There’s a barber shop in the basement of 
this hotel.’’ 

Thanking him, Keeper limped out of the lobby, 
crossed the street, and found the clothing store, 
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where. he inquired for Mr. Rosenthal himself. 
The proprietor came, and Jack made himself 
known. Rosenthal stared at him incredulously. 

‘*You don’t look like the same feller,’’ he said, 
‘‘but by golly I believe you are! And you limp! 
That cheap Jawcracker feller he spikes you, and 
then you keep on playing like you wasn’t hurt! 
Say, you got pluck! And that last stop you made! 
Oi-oi! When that ball was hit I had heart dis-— 
ease! Why, I had ten dollars bet on that game! 
You go up in the air about ten feet and stop that 
ball. I bet it hurt! It was going like a gun had 
shotit. And you’re that same feller! Well, well! 
What can I do for you?’’ 

Keeper told him, and less than thirty minutes 
later he walked out of the store dressed in a well- 
fitting and fairly good hand-me-down, of a neutral 
gray shade. Furthermore, he had bought and 
donned in the little dressing room a cap, a negli- 
gee shirt, a collar, and a necktie. And the whole 
outfit had cost him sixteen dollars and fifty cents,, 
a reduction, the proprietor affirmed, from twenty- 
one fifty. He paid twenty-five cents more for a 
pair of stockings, which he put into his pocket. 
And Mr. Rosenthal pressed a real ten-cent cigar 
upon him as he was leaving. 

‘‘Richard is almost himself again,’’ he mur- 
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mured smilingly as he reached the open air. ‘‘A 
shave and a shampoo will just about conmplete the 
transformation.’’ 

There was a saloon at the corner. He paused, 
and hesitated before the double doors. All at 
once he seemed trying to pull away, as if a power- 
ful but invisible hand had reached forth from that 
gin mill and fastened upon him. 

‘‘No!’’ he muttered, almost fiercely; ‘‘I can get 
along without it—for the present. I’m going to 
that meeting to-night, and I’m going to nail that 
baseball job. Baseball’s about the only thing I 
got out of college, and a man whose education has 
cost practically three thousand a year should have 
learned something at which he can earn a living.”’ 

With a jerk that seemed to break the hold of 
that degrading, unseen hand, he turned his back 
on the place and made for his hotel. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE AWAKENING 


comfortably enjoying Rosenthal’s cigar in 

the lobby of the hotel, Harvey Ingalls came 
in. At first Harvey absolutely failed to recognize 
the clean, spruce, fresh-looking young man who 
rose from one of the big leather chairs and spoke 
to him. 

‘*Hvidently I’l] have to introduce myself,’’ said 
the latter, laughing. 

‘*Marvelous!’’ cried Harvey, staring incredu- 
lously. ‘‘Can it be you? I—I beg your pardon, 
but—’”’ 

‘*T admit that I feel quite like another man, and 
I know I must look so.’’ 

‘Never sus-saw such a tut-transformation,’’ 
stammered Ingalls. ‘‘Quite takes my breath 
away! I suppose you’re the same chap who cov- 
ered third base and the vicinity like a carpet this 
afternoon, but you now remind me of Solomon in 


GS ontor after seven o’clock, as Keeper was 


all his glory.”’ 
‘<And I did it all on your twenty-five. I’ve got 


a little left, too.”’ 
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‘¢You’re a worker of marvels in more ways than 
one. Why, you don’t even resemble a sand-lotter 
now. Tell me where you picked up the brand of 
baseball you displayed for the approval of the 
Hillsboro fans.’’ 

‘*At college.’’ 

‘¢You’re really a college man? I wouldn’t have 
believed it if you’d sworn to it under oath earlier 
this afternoon. My sister Phyllis will think 
there’s something the matter with her eyes when 
she sees you. She’s waiting in the corner drug 
store above, where she had to make some pur- 
chases. Told me all about how you came aboard 
and piloted her little bubble down the street here 
when it ran away with her. Lucky you were 
around! You’ve put the Ingalls family deeply in 
your debt to-day.”’ 

Keeper lifted a remonstrating hand. ‘‘Quite 
the contrary, it seems to me,’’ he returned. ‘‘ You 
saw me as I looked when I struck this town, and I 
frankly confess that my outward appearance did 
not in the least belie my state of fortune. Now 
I’m looking forward to the not unpleasant pros- 
pect of earning real money—the first I ever actu- 
ally earned in my life—by playing baseball on 
your team. Let’s call all debts canceled, with the 
exception of the twenty-five you advanced me.’’ 
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‘* And I think when the directors learn how much 
you actually did for us to-day they’ll call that 
square, also. We’re in a rather queer position, 
Keeper. Though my sister claims she was put 
wise to the job by some one who knew what he 
was talking about—some one on the inside—she 
refuses to tell who it was; says it would involve 
another party who doesn’t want to appear. She’s 
sure the managers—Murphy, as well as Hooker— 
knew all about it; and I agree that it looked that 
way. Now of course she can’t very well appear 
at the meeting this evening, but somebody besides 
myself who has heard her story should be there. 
It should be somebody who knows baseball, too. 
That’s why I came around to ask you to go up to 
the store with me and hear what she has to say.”’ 

Keeper readily agreed to this, and they left the 
hotel and made their way to the drug store, where 
they found Phyllis Ingalls just paying for the last 
of her purchases. She gazed curiously for a mo- 
ment at her brother’s companion, and then a flood 
of color leaped into her cheeks, while her dark 
eyes grew round and big. 

Harvey laughed. ‘‘I didn’t know him, sis— 
truly I didn’t,’? he said. ‘‘He was generous 
enough to pardon my bad manners, and I don’t 
believe he’ll hold anything against you.’’ 
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Phyllis was covered with confusion, murmuring 
something under her breath, and stopping sud- 
denly. Keeper sought to relieve her evident em- 
barrassment, which her brother seemed really to 
enjoy. 

‘“‘Through the kindness of your brother I’m 
able to present a somewhat more respectable ap- 
pearance, Miss Ingalls. I hope you’ll forget the 
disreputable tatterdemalion you met by accident 
to-day,’” 

Her lids lifted, and she looked him straight in 
the eyes. Her color was still high. ‘‘I’m not so 
ungrateful,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve told Harvey all 
about it. I don’t want to forget. I hope you 
won’t hate me if I laugh—not at you, though! I 
know I’m going to laugh!’’ She did, and this 
time she was more mirthful than she had been 
when she laughed on the bridge after Keeper had 
safely piloted her runaway car down the hill. ‘‘T 
know my manners are simply frightful,’’ she 
added, slyly taking another survey of the young 
man before her. ‘‘But when I’m surprised I al- 
ways laugh, or ery, or do something ridiculous. 
J just can’t help it. Mary—my older sister—is 
sometimes dreadfully ashamed of me!’’ 

‘‘T don’t blame you for being surprised,”’’ 
Keeper said easily. 
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‘‘Hlarvey said you were badly hurt. Is your 
leg—’’ 

*‘T don’t think it’s going to keep me off my 
feet at all, thank you. Perhaps I won’t be quite 
as lively as I might be, for a day or two, but I’ve 
been spiked before—by accident.’’ 

‘“‘There was no accident about it this time,’’ 
Phyllis said with quiet assurance. ‘‘New Lisbon 
was determined to win that game by hook or 
erook. I could prove it if I could tell just how I 
got my information; but that would involve a New 
Lisbon man, and you can understand what that 
would mean to him. He wouldn’t be very popular 
in his own town. Harvey says that, unless I do 
tell, he doesn’t see how we are going to prove 
anything. Of course, Hooker and Murphy and 
Dixon will deny everything, but I believe all three 
of them were in it.’’ 

‘‘There’s scarcely a doubt of that in my mind,”’ 
agreed Keeper. ‘‘And if Manager Murphy was 
concerned at all, he was doubtless the chief Hills- 
boroite; the others—those who rendered assist- 
ance—were merely his tools. Although my ex- 
perience with the team was of the briefest sort, I 
think I ean pick out at least two or three honest 
members of it; for instance, Stallings, Andrews, 
and Grout. They should be present at the direct- 
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‘ors’ meeting to-night; I should like to have them 
there to substantiate some of the statements I 
may make.”’ 

“‘T’ll get them,’’ promised Harvey instantly. 
‘““Tf T can’t get them by telephone at their board- 
ing house, I’ll send out an automobile and scour 
the town for them. I’ll phone right away.”’ 
Whereupon he sought the store telephone at once, 
leaving his sister and Keeper together. 

And now, of a sudden, it was the latter who was 
embarrassed; he could feel the blood mounting 
into his face as he met the curious, questioning 
gaze of the girl. He fancied he knew what 
thoughts were passing in her mind, and before 
him leaped a mental picture of himself as she had 
first seen him, grimy, tattered, trampish, a crea- 
ture to shun. Humiliation flayed him mercilessly ; 
pride stabbed him with its keen poniard. He had 
paid the penalty of recklessness and folly. The 
past rose like a mirage before the eyes of one who 
had wandered far into a desert and become lost; 
a beautiful mirage of palaces and gardens, of 
flowers and fountains, of smiling and friendly 
faces. It was the lost paradise that had once been 
his, the Elysium he had flouted and flung aside in 
his headstrong pursuit of false and worthless 
pleasure. 
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The girl who was watching his face so closely 
may have detected some hint of this in his chang- 
ing expression; surely she did not miss the mean- 
cng of the flush of shame that dyed his cheeks, and 
the impulsive questions trembling on her lips were 
not spoken. The meaning of the mystery she 
could not grasp, although some hint, some conjec- 
ture of the bitter truth must have silenced her. 
There could be no doubt that the man who stood 
before her—the clean-cut, virile, high-bred man he 
surely seemed to be—had not voluntarily and de- 
hiberately chosen to make himself an outcast and 
a vagabond. There must be an answer to the rid- 
dle, an explanation; but her brief chance acquaint- 
ance with him would not justify her in suggesting 
that he should furnish it at once. If he was the 
right sort, the sort of man he now seemed to be, 
surely he would make a clean breast of it at the 
proper time and place. 

To cover her own embarrassment, she began 
hastily to talk of baseball again, repeating un- 
necessarily her absolute assurance that the game 
had been framed up. He had grown quite grave; 
indeed, she fancied that his air was now sorrowful 
and repentant. The mystery piqued her, rousing 
still higher her natural curiosity, with which she 
was endowed in abundance, as most women are. 
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There was much about it all that savored of ro- 
mance as well as mystery, and she worshiped at 
the altar of romance. Keeper listened, saying 
very little now; and presently Harvey Ingalls re- 
turned from the telephone, stating that he had 
talked with Stallings, who had promised to bring 
Andrews and Grout to the directors’ meeting. 

‘‘Old Bat was just as sure that a crooked deal 
had been put up,’’ said Harvey. ‘‘He implied 
that he could tell something himself. Perhaps 
we’ll be able to nail this thing on the crooks with- 
out ringing Phil into it any further. Farthing 
ridicules the idea, but we may be able to convince 
him. I’ll take sister home and meet you at Far- 
thing’s office at eight, Keeper. Be on hand 
promptly.’’ 

Keeper promised, and said good night to 
Phyllis, returning to the hotel in a thoughtful 
mood. Having learned by inquiry just how to find 
Farthing’s office, he sat in the lobby, meditating 
deeply and earnestly, until a few minutes before 
the appointed time. Strange thoughts flitted 
through his active brain, making his youthful face 
seem far older, and gradually his somber eyes 
filled with a new light of resolution, as if once 
more he could perceive a worthy object in life, an 
ideal worth pursuing, grasping, and holding with 
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a clutch of steel. He had been tried by fire; it 
had threatened to consume him utterly; he had 
come forth tempered. 

Presently, after glancing at the clock behind the 
desk, he rose and walked forth slowly upon the 
street. Shops and stores were agleam with lights; 
the sidewalks were thronged. But now he did not 
walk amid these people a creature to be scorned, 
pitied, or shunned; he could hold his head up like 
aman. ‘‘And henceforth I will!’’ he told him- 
self. 

The gilded lettering of ‘‘The Middle River 
Realty Company, Bryce Farthing, Manager,’’ 
stood out boldly on a big plate-glass window. 
The shade of that window had been drawn, but he 
caught a gleam of light behind it. He entered, 
found the office door, opened it, stepped in. 

Farthing was there, alone, sitting at a large flat- 
topped desk with his back toward a huge safe. 
He looked up from some writing as Keeper came 
in quietly. As he lifted his eyes, his face was 
placid, calm, that of a man self-satisfied and as- 
sured; almost instantly a great transformation 
passed over it. Surprise, incredulity, consterna- 
tion, fear—these emotions were depicted on Far- 
thing’s countenance in swift succession. Fear 
came last, but it was the most pronounced. Fora 
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moment it seemed to chain him to his chair. Then 
he leaped up and fell back a step, cowering and 
terrified. 

“‘Nick!’’ he exclaimed huskily. ‘‘Where did 
you come from?’’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE CHALLENGE 


v | QHE surprise Farthing had exhibited was 
mirrored on Keeper’s face, but none of the 
other emotions. The young man stood 

just inside the door, which had closed behind him, 

staring wonderingly at the agitated real-estate 
man, who had cast one hasty look around the 
office as if seeking some method of escape. 

Gradually, however, Keeper’s face hardened a 

little, and his frank, clear, honest eyes narrowed. 

Observing this, the other man became still more 

agitated and fearful. 

“‘Keep off!’’ Farthing cried, retreating against 
the corner of the big safe, which prodded him 
painfully between the shoulders. ‘‘We’re on the 
ground floor, and the street outside is alive with 
people. If Ishout— I’m armed, too!’’ he added 
hastily, moving his hand toward his hip pocket. 

Keeper’s eyes, in which now gleamed a trace 
of something besides surprise and wonderment, 


bored the older man inquiringly, mercilessly. 
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Slowly his lips parted, and he spoke: ‘‘What is 
the matter with you, Mr. Farthing? I presume 
that’s your name. I must say that your behavior 
is rather peculiar, to say the least.”’ 

Farthing’s jaw drooped; his mouth gaped. 
Leaning forward a trifle at the hips, he stared 
doubtingly at the visitor. He was trembling a lit- 
tle, and his face was very pale. Unquestionably 
he had sustained a great shock. Twice he tried 
to speak again, and failed. 

“‘T came to attend the meeting of the baseball 
directors,’’ explained Keeper, still watching the 
other man with speculative and appraising eyes. 
‘‘T may be a few minutes ahead of time, but I ex- 
pected to find others besides yourself here.’’ 

Farthing straightened slowly, and his hand 
came away from his hip. He sought to moisten 
his lips with a dry tongue. Doubt and dread still 
sat heavily upon him, but something resembling 
relief began to make itself manifest. Hesitatingly 
he stepped back to the desk, upon which he rested 
the tips of his long fingers as he leaned forward 
slightly, never taking his gaze from the unwelcome 
intruder for an instant. 

‘‘Who—who are you?’’ he finally asked in a 
hoarse, choky voice. 

‘‘Jack Keeper. You saw me at the game to- 
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day. I remember you. You came into the club- 
house with Ingalls when I was having a little ar- 
gument with Manager Murphy.’’ 

‘“Jack Keeper!’’ The name was uttered 
scarcely above a whisper. After a moment 
Farthing spoke it again, a trifle louder: ‘‘ Jack 
Keeper!’’ He drew himself upright, seeking com- 
mand of his still shuddering nerves. ‘‘Yes, I saw 
you at the game, but I—you looked entirely differ- 
ent. I thought—I mistook you for some one else 
when you came in.’”’ He had not fully dismissed 
uncertainty and apprehension when he sank again 
upon the desk chair, but he was breathing more 
freely, and some of the natural color was flowing 
back into his cheeks. 

“‘Tt’s hardly remarkable that you did not recog- 
nize me just now,’’ said Keeper, ‘‘and it is evident 
that the person you mistook me for would not 
have been a welcome visitor.’’ 

Farthing forced a laugh. He pulled open a 
drawer of the desk and brought out a box of 
cigars. ‘‘I think I’ll smoke,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you 
have one—Keeper? You do look remarkably like 
a person I know, a person I wouldn’t care much 
about seeing. But then,”’ he added, ‘‘I should 
have realized that it would be impossible for him 
to appear here. I think you’ll find these cigars 
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very good. Matches?’’ He pushed a silver 
match holder across the desk. 

Keeper accepted a cigar, lighted it, and then sat 
down on a chair which Farthing indicated by a 
wave of his slender hand. All the while the ball 
player continued to regard the real-estate man 
steadily and speculatively. The latter had nerv- 
ously applied a match to his own cigar, at which he 
pulled fitfully, his occasional side glances turning 
from the level gaze of the other. At length he 
burst out laughing; but it was not exactly a laugh 
of amusement, and there was a slight wolfish curl — 
to the lips shaded by the small mustache. 

‘‘Yes, you certainly gave me a start,’’ he said, 
his voice steady enough at last. ‘‘At first sight, 
I thought you were a man with whom I once had 
some very unpleasant business dealings. He was 
a scoundrel, a thorough crook, and I was forced to 
expose him to the police. He swore to have 
revenge—to get me. You certainly look a great 
deal like him, although I can see now that it is no 
more than a strong resemblance.’’ 

‘*Tt is rather interesting to know I have a double 
somewhere,’’ said Keeper quietly, pulling at his 
cigar. ‘‘What is his name?”’ 

‘“‘It is— Oh, never mind that; it’s nothing to 
you. You’ve blossomed out since you appeared in 
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Hillsboro as a baseball player. The change is 
astonishing. And you say you are here to attend 
the directors’ meeting? That’s a bit queer. I 
don’t quite see where you come in.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Harvey Ingalls asked me to be present.’’ 

‘‘Oh, so that’s the way of it!’’ sneered Far- 
thing, with another disagreeable laugh. ‘‘Harvey 
has a crazy notion that the game was crooked, but 
of course that’s all rot. His sister put the silly 
idea into his head. She’s a nice, clever, lively girl, 
and, next to her sister, I admire her more than any 
young lady in Hillsboro; but when she comes to 
hutting into baseball affairs— Come in!”’ 

Somebody was fumbling at the doorknob. The 
door opened, and a little, mild-looking man en- 
tered. He had grayish side whiskers and a bald 
head. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Farthing,’’ he said in a 
thin and doubtful voice. ‘‘AmIearly? Ishut up 
my shop promptly at eight and hurried right over, 
for young Ingalls insisted that I must be on time.”’ 

Farthing chuckled. ‘‘Getting the directors 
together at an appointed hour is about as easy as 
rounding up a bunch of wild cattle,’’ he returned. 
‘““You should know that from experience, Mr. 
Mink. They always come late, if they come at all; 
and, anyway, there wasn’t sufficient notice of this 
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meeting. It was wholly Ingalls’ idea. Shake 
hands with Mr. Jack Keeper, who substituted on 
third base to-day after Dixon was hurt. Keeper, 
this is Mr. Mink, one of our local business men and 
a director of the association.”’ 

Mr. David Mink stared at the young man to 
whom he had been introduced. ‘‘Bless my soul!’’ 
he murmured. ‘‘I was out at that game, but I’d 
never have recognized him. I’m very glad to 
know you,’’ he added, shaking hands with Jack. 
“You played remarkably well, if I’m any judge.’’ 

The outer door slammed; there came the sound 
of voices and heavy footfalls; two men came in, 
one short, stout, and puffy, the other huge, 
bearded, rawboned. 

‘‘Vale, here we are,’’ wheezed the short man, 
mopping his perspiring face. ‘‘And, by golly! I 
should be attending to my business. The store 
did not close until nine, and I haf to leave it and 
come here. This being a baseball director is not 
vat it is up cracked to be.’’ 

‘*T knew he wouldn’t show his nose if somebody 
didn’t drag him here,’’ said the big man, ‘‘so I col- 
lared him as I came along past. He’s kicked all 
the way up the street.’’ 

Keeper was presented. The stout man was a 
German grocer, named Herman Berger; his mas- 
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sive companion was Benjamin Pratt, owner of 
several cheap tenement houses. 

‘“‘Where’s Ingalls??? demanded the latter. 
‘*He’s a fine one to talk about everybody getting 
round prompt, and all here ahead of him!”’ 

‘**T think I shall back go to my business,”’ said 
Berger. ‘‘Itneedsme. If [had not consent gave 
to be a director I would be richer off. Harvey 
Ingalls he does not need te do business to make a 
lifng; he has a rich father—’’ 

As he was uttering this complaint young Ingalls 
arrived, and with him came Stallings, Andrews, 
and Grout. The eyebrows of Bryce Farthing 
went up in surprise as he saw them, then came 
down in a frown. 

‘¢ All here,’’ said Harvey, looking around in sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘That is, all except Murphy and 
Hooker. I notified Murphy. He promised to 
come.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see the need of all these players at a 
directors’ meeting,’’ said Farthing. 

‘‘You’ll see later. I wanted Dixon and Hooker — 
both here, too; but Slash complained that his 
ankle was too lame, and I couldn’t get hold of 
Red. Told Murphy to find him and bring him 
along, but I have my doubts—’’ He whirled 
toward the door. Pat Murphy, looking sullen and 
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ugly, his face decorated by several bits of court- 
plaster, stepped in and stood frowning at the 
assemblage. ‘‘Where’s Hooker?’’ asked Harvey. 
“‘T thought he would—’”’ 

‘“He’s beat it,’? answered the manager. 

There was a moment of silence, followed by ex- 
clamations of astonishment. i 

‘Do you mean to say he has jumped the team, 
Murphy?’’ questioned Ingalls. 

‘‘You held it right off the bat. He’s gone.”’ 

“Gone where?’’ 

“To the Nutmeg League. They’ve been after 
him for two weeks, and I’ve had the deuce of a 
time holdin’ him. He was sore on account of the 
deal he got to-day, and he packed and grabbed the 
six-twenty train out. I’ve lost the best pitcher 
on my staff, and all because outsiders stuck their 
noses in. And you people expect me to run a win- 
nin’ team in this town!’’ 

David Mink drew a long breath. ‘‘Dear me!’’ 
he said. ‘‘My stars, this is a calamity!’’ 

Harvey Ingalls’ eyes were flashing, and his lips 
curled scornfully. ‘‘So Hooker pulled his 
freight!’’ he cried. ‘‘He ran away, eh? Didn’t 
dare stay and face the music! Well, if that 
doesn’t practically prove that he sold the game, 
or tried to sell it, I’ll eat my hat!”’ 
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‘““That’s all rot!’’ cried the manager indig- 
nantly. ‘‘It gets my goat! I’ve heard enough o’ 
that sort of bunk, and I don’t propose to swaller 
no more of it. When anybody puts up that kind 
of a holler, he’s gotter come pretty nigh provin’ 
it, and it’s sure up to you, good and plenty, Mr. 
Ingalls. I call for a show-down right here and 
now.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


LIKE A CORNERED RAT 


URPHY’S air of righteous anger and 

M resentment was well assumed. His 

freckled and plastered face was flushed, 

his brows were penthouse, and he glared at Har- 
vey Ingalls as savagely as a wolf. 

‘‘Ajax defying the lightning!’’ murmured Jack 
Keeper to himself. 

Ingalls was not greatly disturbed by the man- 
ager’s loud and blustering challenge. ‘‘Very 
well, Murphy,’ he said. ‘‘We’re here to try to 
sift this thing to the bottom. If there’s any way 
to get at the truth, I propose to do so. If every- 
body’ll sit down, I’ll call the meeting to order.’’ 

Murphy, looking around for a chair, perceived 
Keeper for the first time. He stiffened, taking 
a whistling breath through his teeth, his thin nos- 
trils unnaturally dilated. For a moment it seemed 
that he would launch himself upon the young man, 
and, with his muscles tensed, Harvey Ingalls held 
himself ready to interfere. Keeper sat quite still, 


his eyes clashing boldly with those of the man- 
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ager; but he was sitting on the edge of his chair, 
his feet drawn back beneath him, prepared to leap 
erect in a flash. 

After a minute or two Murphy’s clenched fists 
relaxed; his eyelids drooped before the steady 
gaze of the younger man. In spite of Keeper’s 
altered appearance, the manager had recognized 
him instantly—instinctively, perhaps. - His hatred 
was so intense that the amazing transformation 
had not baffled him for a moment, although, of 
course, when he came to think about it later, he 
was puzzled. As he found a chair as far as pos- 
sible removed from the third baseman, his wrath, 
without subsiding, gave place to the disturbing 
thought that the presence of Keeper at the meet- 
ing boded him no good. Nor was the fact that 
Andrews, Stallings, and Grout were likewise on 
hand calculated to allay his uneasiness. 

‘‘Tf there has been any monkeyshines busi- 
ness,’’ said the German grocer, who was the only 
person in the room who had failed to feel the 
tension of the moment, ‘‘by golly! we want to 
know it. We don’t propose to let New Lisbons 
over put anything on us.”’ 

‘“Not much!’’ agreed Pratt. ‘‘But I’m like 
Manager Murphy; I’ve got to be shown before I’ll 
believe it.’’ 
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‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Farthing in his pleasant, 
almost oily, voice, ‘‘I wish to say. at the very 
start that I did my best to persuade Mr. Ingalls 
that his suspicions were made of moonshine. In : 
small baseball leagues, where the rivalry is in- 
tense, as it happens to be, for instance, between 
Hillsboro and New Lisbon, there is always a great 
deal of groundless and foolish talk about crooked 
tricks and the selling of games. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred—more than that—it’s 
nothing but talk. I am confident it will prove 
nothing more in this case. We have a capable 
team of hired players who are as honest as the 
average of mankind, and I am one who holds the 
belief that mankind is naturally honest; I am dis- 
posed to trust my fellow men. I have found that 
it pays in business and in social intercourse. In 
this case I believe we have an efficient and trust- 
worthy manager who is so thoroughly familiar 
with the game that he could not be fooled by a 
pitcher who had sold out; he would be the very 
first to detect the trick if such a thing had hap- 
pened. Such being the case, I shall ask you for 
a vote of confidence in Manager Murphy.’’ 

Ingalls had listened to this bland speech with 
growing annoyance. ‘‘You’re rather premature, 
Farthing!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I have not yet called. 
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the meeting to order. I do so now,’’ he added, 
standing at one end of the long flat-topped desk 
and rapping upon it with his knuckles. ‘‘And I 
hasten to state that before we offer any one a 
vote of thanks we’ll proceed to investigate such 
facts as are obtainable.’’ 

Having found seats, the directors and the ball 
players removed their hats. Farthing showed a 
disposition to say something more at once, but 
the chairman restrained him with a promptness 
that brought a frown of surprise and annoyance 
to the real-estate man’s face. The latter had 
never known Ingalls to be so resolute and firm; 
hitherto, he had seemed far more like an easy- 
going young man whom it was a simple matter 
to influence. Now he was displaying a touch of 
those imperious and domineering characteristics 
for which his father, a hard-headed, successful 
citizen, was noted. 

‘‘Unfortunately,’’ said Harvey, ‘‘it is not 
feasible for my sister Phyllis to appear and state 
how she was warned that the game was to be 
thrown to New Lisbon. During the progress of 
the game she received a telephone message that 
put her wise to the plot, but this warning came 
from a New Lisbon man, who, quite naturally, 


~ does not want his name to appear, knowing it 
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would make him decidedly unpopular in his own 
community. When she came to the park and told 
me of this, I was skeptical; I didn’t believe it 
could be true. But almost immediately the be- 
havior of Hooker and the run of the game con- 
vinced me that there might be something in it and 
led me to demand the removal of our pitcher, 
even though there seemed to be no other twirler 
who was capable of holding the Jawcrackers 
down. Not only was Hooker pitching straight 
balls, easy for our opponents to hit, and which 
were being hit safely by the weakest batters, but 
he threw miserably to bases, and it was his wild 
peg into the bleachers that permitted New Lisbon 
to tie the score. He should have been pulled 
then, at once, but Manager Murphy disregarded 
my protests and kept him on the hill until the 
enemy had secured two more runs. Even then 
Murphy would not have drawn him if the crowd 
hadn’t demanded it.’’ 

‘‘Aw, g’wan!’’ exploded the squirming mana- 
ger. ‘‘I can give my reasons, and ev’rybody’ll 
see—’’ 

‘*You’ll get your chance to show your cards at 
the proper time,’’ the chairman cut him short. 
‘I’m not through yet. The withdrawing of 
Hooker was followed swiftly by the injury of 
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Dixon, which would have weakened the team 
seriously but for the unexpected appearance of 
a stranger who could cover that corner as well 
as Dixon—or better, even. Stallings, who was 
easy for the Jawcrackers in a previous game, un- 
expectedly came through in fine shape and held 
them down this time, which let us win in spite of 
the plot. Our victory can be credited practically 
to two men, Stallings and Keeper. I’m going to 
ask the latter to tell the directors just how it was 
done.’ 

Again Murphy attempted to put in his oar, and 
again he was restrained. Keeper arose and 
spoke, discarding his half-smoked cigar. 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,’’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘as you know, the game was won in the 
eighth and ninth innings. We tied in the eighth 
and got the leading tally in the ninth. This was 
done by disobeying orders received from the 
bench; for every time a runner got on first, the 
next hitter was ordered to sacrifice him to second, 
even though the full New Lisbon team apparently 
knew just what would be attempted and was play- 
ing in short to take care of that sort of work. 
By being so absolutely certain, they had a fine 
chance to turn each attempted sacrifice into a 
double play, and if they failed in that they were 
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almost sure to get the man at second, which would 
make the batter’s effort a failure and leave us 
worse off than before. When one of our players, 
Andrews, did get to second on the play, he was 
directed to steal third, even though Grout, a heavy 
hitter, was up. He obeyed orders, but the Jaw- 
crackers clearly knew precisely what he would do, 
and he was put out with comparative ease.’’ 

‘“Rot!’’? Murphy burst forth furiously. ‘‘I tell 
all o’ you it’s the greatest lot o’ rot that was 
ever—’’ 

Ingalls hammered on the desk. ‘‘Wait your 
turn, Murphy!’’ he commanded. ‘‘You’ll have a 
fair chance to answer every statement made. 
Don’t butt in again.’’ 

‘‘When I went to bat for the first time in the 
eighth,’’ Keeper continued serenely, ‘‘Grout was 
the runner on first. I was ordered to sacrifice 
him to second, and he was given the signal that 
I would do so. I saw the opposing infielders 
creeping in to get my bunt quickly. The pitcher 
was on his toes, ready to rush forward the in- 
stant the ball left his fingers. I knew it was more 
than an even break that Grout would be nailed 
at second, and pretty nearly an even thing that 
New Lisbon would double me up. Therefore I 
tried for a hit when Burgess pitched me a perfect 
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ball for bunting. The outfield, as well as the in- 
field, was playing short, and my hit went to the 
fence.”’ : 

‘‘By golly!’’ cried Herman Berger. ‘‘It was 
a buster!’’ 

‘Grout scored,’’ Keeper went on. ‘‘ While I 
reached third, the two following batters failed 
to drive me across the rubber. ‘I felt that we must 
tie it up then or not at all, so, without any in- 
structions whatever, I tried a steal home, know- 
ing that failure’d get the whole crowd on my neck. 
I was lucky in succeeding. Stallings held New 
Lisbon in the first of the ninth, and, when we 
came to bat in our half, it was his turn to hit 
second. I was satisfied of his honest desire to 
win, and, therefore, Ganton having reached first, 
I urged Stallings to hit it out, instead of follow- 
ing instructions to sacrifice. He did so, and you 
all know the result. 

‘‘Now,’’ he hastily pursued, ‘‘while my story, 
which can be substantiated by Andrews and 
Grout, may not seem sufficiently good evidence 
that there was a deal to hand the game to New 
Lisbon, I am prepared to add a little something. 
When I offered to take Dixon’s place at third I 
was sent to the clubhouse to put on Dixon’s suit 
as soon as he should get out of it. Dixon was 
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carried into the clubhouse, apparently so lame 
that he could not put his foot to the ground. I 
helped him get off his suit, and jumped into it 
hastily. I was outside the clubhouse when I re- 
membered that I was to use Dixon’s glove also, 
and I went back for it. I surprised Dixon walk- 
ing around on both feet as well as if his ankle 
had never been sprained in the world!’’ 

‘“‘By golly!’’ gurgled the German grocer. 
““What you think of that?’’ 

“<Think!’’ snarled Murphy, his face again pur- 
ple with wrath. ‘‘It’s a lie! Are you goin’ to 
let this—’’ 

Once more he was suppressed by Ingalls, al- 
though he continued to splutter and snarl. 

‘*TIn finishing,’’ stated Keeper, ‘‘let me say that 
absolute proof that there was a put-up job may 
be obtained by an examination of the loose earth 
in the vicinity of the pitching plate. If it is in- 
spected before it is removed and other earth sub- 
stituted, it will be found to be soaped.”’ 

Murphy fell back on his chair, his teeth coming 
together with a snap like a steel trap. Andrews 
and Grout uttered exclamations of astonishment; 
Stallings grinned and nodded. The others stared 
at Keeper perplexedly, wholly failing to grasp 
the significance of his final statement. 
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‘*Soaped!’’ said Harvey Ingalls. ‘‘What do 
you mean by that?’’ 

‘‘He means just what he says,’’ put in the 
pitcher. ‘‘I didn’t get wise to what ailed my 
spitter till Keep told me on the q. t. what some 
kind friend had put across on me.’’ 

“Still I don’t get it,’’ confessed Ingalls. 

‘““Why, it’s this way: Nobody can throw the 
spitter and control it unless he keeps his hands 
dry. The ball’s wet only on the side that isn’t 
gripped with the fingers. To-day I started all 
right, but pretty soon the pill got sloppy, and I 
had to keep wipin’ it off. To dry my hands I 
kept pickin’ up a handful o’ dirt and rubbin’ them 
with it. All the same, the ball would slip out o’ 
my grip, and I couldn’t get it over the dish. It 
didn’t dawn on me what the matter was till Keeper 
whispers to me on the bench and tells me. Then 
I gets a pocketful 0’ dry dirt outside the grounds, 
and after that I don’t have no more trouble. It’s 
an old one, but I’d fell for it good an’ hard only 
for Keeper.’’ 

There was a moment or two of absolute silence 
during which the men gathered in that room, with 
the exception of Murphy, turned to look at one 
another. Suddenly Bryce Farthing began speak- 
ing in a great hurry: 
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‘‘T never heard of such a thing in my life, and 
it seems absolutely silly to me. Even if it were 
true, I don’t see that it proves anything. 
Hooker was the man chosen to pitch to-day; Man- 
ager Murphy never had an idea of using Stallings. 
Therefore, why this ground-soaping business? 
Oh, it’s ridiculous!’’ 

But Harvey Ingalls took a wholly different view 
of the matter. ‘‘I see it!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Bromley 
and Wade were clean pitched out; there was no 
chance of running one of them in. In ease it be- 
came necessary to pull Hooker, Bat was the only 
man we had to send in. When he’s pitching he 
always rubs his hands with earth picked up near 
the slab; I’ve noticed it often enough. It was 
fixed to spoil the effectiveness of his spitball in 
case Hooker’s work became so raw that the crowd 
howled for a change—just as it did. A cold deck 
was rung in on us. On our own field, too!’’ 

“Suffering cats!’’? exploded Benjamin Pratt. 
‘*T’d like to put my paws on the party who done 
it!’’ The huge man’s appearance at that moment 
denoted that he would not be likely to handle the 
culprit with restraint and gentleness. 

‘‘It is a crime!’’ spluttered Berger, smashing 
his pudgy fist into his open palm. ‘‘He should 
be jailed, the one who up cut that caper!’ 
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Even mild little Mr. Mink agreed: ‘‘He should, 
indeed !’’ 

Harvey Ingalls leaned forward, his left hand 
resting on the desk before him, his right lifted, the 
index finger singling out the battered and sullen 
manager with the accuracy of a pointed pistol. 

‘“Murphy,’’ he said, ‘‘you have your chance to 
answer now. It’s up to you to do some satisfac- 
tory explaining. Mere denial and giving the lie 
won’t go. What have you got to say? We’re 
listening.’’ 

The man lifted his head, his lips twisted into 
a snarl; his appearance was suggestive of a wild 
animal driven into a corner. He rose to his feet, 
about to speak, but before he could utter a word, 
Farthing made an effort: 

‘“‘Hiven if this stuff about the soaping of the 
ground is true, it’s hardly fair to Manager Mur- 
phy—”’ 

‘‘Marthing, will you kindly keep still and let 
Murphy do his own talking!’’ demanded Ingalls. 

*‘T ain’t goin’ to do no talkin’!’’ retorted the 
manager. ‘‘All I’m goin’ to say is that if the 
pitcher’s box was doctored, some o’ them New 
Lisbonites must have come over in the night and 
done it. It’s plain you guys have got it in for 
me, and all I could say wouldn’t do no good. I 
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know who’s responsible—it’s this gink.’’ He 
jerked his head toward Keeper, at whom he glared 
balefully. ‘‘Mebbe I’ll git him some time, and if 
I do, believe me, I’ll git him good and sufficient! 
I don’t stand for no slurs on my honesty. I’ve 
got a repertation. This is the fust time I ever 
come down to managin’ a dink team in a one-hoss 
burg o’ this sort, and I ain’t been stuck on the 
job from the start. There ain’t enough money 
in it, and it sure don’t do a man no good any 
other way. So I quit—I’m done! You can git 
somebody else to manage your old team, and be 
hanged to you!”’ 

With which ultimatum, he stepped hastily te 
the door, jerked it open, stepped outside, and 
jerked it shut behind him, with a bang. 


CHAPTER XV 


A MAN WITH A SECRET 


It was learned the following morning at 

eight-thirty, when Harvey Ingalls, in 
charge of the team, took the northbound train for 
Johnsfield, that the late manager had left town 
on a southbound train an hour and a half earlier. 
After the dispersal of the directors the previous 
evening, he had returned to the office of Bryce 
Farthing, who was secretary and treasurer of the 
association, and drawn his salary in full. To In- 
galls, and to others, this hasty get-away seemed 
like a practical confession of guilt. 

Bryce Farthing was not one of the few enthu- 
siasts who accompanied the team to Johnsfield; 
business, he stated, would not permit him to be 
away from his office all day; he could not leave 
the important affairs of the Middle River Realty 
Company wholly in the hands of a clerk for so 
long a time.. Some one remarked that thus far 
the affairs of the company, a recent organization, 


had consisted mainly in obtaining cheap options 
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on certain lands and then talking rather fluently 
about a boom that would make the property 
valuable. In the three months that Farthing had 
resided in Hillsboro he had not carried to com- 
pletion any kind of a deal in real estate. Never- 
theless, having an agreeable and ingratiating man- 
ner,.and seeming to entertain limitless optimism 
regarding the future of Hillsboro, he had suc- 
ceeded in an easy and gentlemanly way in mak- 
ing himself solid with some of the leading citizens 
of the town. 

Jack Keeper, very lame, was one who made the 
journey to Johnsfield. As he dressed Keeper’s 
wounded leg that morning, the doctor had for- 
bidden him to think of playing baseball for at 
least two or three days, adding that should Jack 
disobey he might arouse inflammation that would 
make it impossible for him to walk at all. The 
third baseman was conveyed from the hotel to the 
railway station in Phyllis Ingalls’ runabout. It 
was his purpose to sit on the bench during the 
game and advise Harvey, who would act tempo- 
rarily as manager. Harvey had asked him to do 
this. 

The ‘‘ Johnnies’? were occupying a position at 
the foot of the list, being beyond question the 
weakest club in the league; and for that reason, 
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in spite of their crippled condition, the Freeboot- 
ers were not apprehensive. The contest, how- 
ever, proved to be far from satisfactory for them. 
Stallings had celebrated after the meeting of the 
directors, and was in sorry form; he did not last 
three full innings. Neither Bromley nor Wade, 
each taking a turn at it, could hold the home team 
in check. And so, with a picked-up substitute 
covering third, and their pitching staff shot all 
to pieces, the Freebooters were beaten nine to 
three. 

‘‘Pretty bad,’’ commented Harvey Ingalls, 
slipping into the seat beside Keeper as the train 
was bearing the defeated warriors back to 
Hillsboro. ‘‘It seemed like a crime to drop this 
game after getting away with the one yesterday.’’ 

Jack nodded. ‘‘Our trouble lay almost wholly 
on the hill. Those fellows are not great hitters, 
but our pitchers could not hold them down, and 
their twirler came through well in the pinches. 
He had some Iuck, to be sure, but luck has to be 
reckoned with in the game, John McGraw to the 
contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

“Tf Stallings hadn’t gone and tanked up last 
night! That’s the trouble with Bat; he can’t let 
the joy juice alone. It’s ashame, adisgrace! He 
didn’t pitch enough yesterday to hurt him, and 
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had he been in good condition the Johnnies 
couldn’t have done a thing with him.”’ 

“‘Can’t he be restrained?’’ 

‘‘T doubt it. He’d be in one of the Big Leagues 
now, only for his failing. He promises, but all 
his pledges are founded on sand.’’ 

‘<The team needs pitchers—reliable pitchers.’’ 

‘‘No argument,’’ agreed Harvey; ‘‘but where’ll 
we find them? It’s the middle of the season, and 
all the decent twirlers have been gobbled up.’’ 

‘‘Sometimes it’s possible to dig up a green- 
horn, a countryman, who’s got everything but ex- 
perience. They’re found occasionally in the most 
impossible places, at crossroads settlements, or 
on farms. Often they haven’t the remotest idea 
themselves how good they are, and many times | 
they are better than broken-down ex-leaguers. It 
appears to me that we’re in a condition that war- 
rants trying out a man of this sort if he can be 
located.”’ 

‘“There’s a weaver in the Underfalls Mill who 
claims to be a pitcher. He used to come out 
sometimes on Saturdays and fungo bat for the 
players. Murphy looked him over one day when 
he was showing what he had, and pronounced him 
a four-flush.’’ 


‘‘Anybody Murphy pronounced bad I’d be in 
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favor of inspecting. Murphy wasn’t managing 
the team for his salary alone; that was dead sure. 
He took care to have it made up about as he 
wanted it. If you can get this weaver out for 
practice to-morrow morning, do it and let me see 
what ability he’s got.”’ 

‘‘Murphy was an infernal crook,’’ asserted 
Harvey, ‘‘and it’s a good thing for him that he 
pulled his freight. The town’s sore, and he might 
have been handed a coat of tar and feathers if 
positive proof had turned up that he was the one 
who engineered the deal with New Lisbon. All 
right, I’ll have this fellow Perkins out to-morrow; 
I know the manager of the mill, and I’m sure I 
can get his consent, for he’s something of a ball 
erank himself.’’ 

‘‘How are Bromley and Wade when their arms 
are right?’’ 

‘‘They’re fair; nothing alarming. Red Hooker 
was our high card, with Stallings second when 
he’s right. Look here, Keeper, I’ve been think- 
ing of something to-day; you’re the man to man- 
age the team; I’m not. I don’t know enough 
about it. I realized that, sitting on the bench 
this afternoon. If it hadn’t been for your ad- 
vice and directions we’d have been beaten worse, 
and we owed at least two of our runs to your 
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scheming. You can play third and handle the 
team, too. Now, wait! It means forty a week 
and board to you. That’s something.”’ 

‘‘Tt certainly is,’’ Jack agreed readily; ‘‘but 
I’ve never managed a baseball team in my life.’’ 

‘‘That makes no difference,’’ returned Harvey. 
‘You know the game right down to the ground, 
and I’m sure you can doit. This is my own idea, 
you understand; I haven’t mentioned it to any 
one else, but I feel sure the rest of the directors 
will agree with me.”’ 

“‘T’m not so sure about one of them.’’ 

Ingalls frowned a bit. ‘‘Oh, you mean Far- 
thing,’’ he said. ‘‘I know he was a Murphy man; 
he believed fully in that rascal. But Murphy’s 
gone, and Bryce will do what I say. He’s a fine 
fellow, all right. I don’t quite see why you should 
think he would raise any objection to you.’’ 

‘‘T have an idea that for some reason he does 
not like me.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! Mere fancy! Forget it! Why, 
he hasn’t seen enough of you to know whether 
he likes you or not; although,’’ he added slowly, 
‘“‘T must confess that I haven’t seen much more, 
and | rather like your style.’’ 

Keeper was looking serious. ‘‘The circum- 
stances under which I came to Hillsboro were 
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scarcely such as to create a favorable impres- 
sion,’’ he said deliberately. ‘‘I am aware that 
no one really knows anything about me, and 
people might readily surmise disagreeable things 
eoncerning a person who had drifted into town 
penniless, ragged, and bearing the stamp of a 
eommon hobo.”’ 

‘‘You can easily fix that,’’ declared Harvey. 
‘‘As long as there is a mystery, as long as people 
are in the dark, they will surmise things; and, 
nine times out of ten, they surmise the worst. 
Once their tongues get to wagging, every con- 
jecture, every wild fancy that is spoken, no mat- 
ter how preposterous it may be, assumes the garb 
of truth. One individual guesses and breathes 
the guess to another, the other hurries to a third 
and repeats it as a fact he has astutely learned. 
It doesn’t stop there, for every new tongue adds 
something, and it grows like a mushroom and 
flourishes like a poison upas tree. The only way 
to kill this tree is to lay the ax of truth at the 
root, and that sometimes is a task for Hercules 
himself. It is far wiser to prevent the thing 
from ever sprouting at all by refusing to furnish 
soil for it to take root in. In other words, don’t 
have a secret; be open and aboveboard. Well, 
what do you think of me!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Some 
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little old philosopher, eh? JI didn’t know I had 
so much horse sense in my nut.”’ 

Keeper’s face continued serious, a frown 
clouded his brow, and he appeared to be meditat- 
ing. Harvey gave him a curious side glance, 
started to say something more, then closed his 
lips and waited. There was a protracted period 
of silence while the train rumbled rhythmically 
over the rails. Finally Jack made a movement 
and lifted his head. 

‘‘Almost every person has his secret which he 
doesn’t care to unfold to the gossiping publie,’’ 
he said in a repressed voice. ‘‘It may not neces- 
sarily be anything heinous; it may be a mistake, 
a slip, a piece of folly of which he is ashamed. 
His pride may not permit him to go about blab- 
bing it to mere acquaintances as if he were boast- 
ing of it; and also he may think it his own affair 
which does not concern the general public at all. 
Perhaps he may regard the whole business as dead 
and buried, a piece of the past that is gone and 
should not be dragged back into the light of day 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of prying gab- 
blers.’’ 

Ingalls nodded slowly. ‘‘While all that is 
true,’’ he admitted, ‘‘it doesn’t pay to be unneces- 
sarily secretive. To a certain extent, the public 
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has a right to know something about any person’s 
past, for it’s only by past records that future pos- 
sibilities are to be gauged.’’ He turned and 
looked his companion in the face. ‘‘ Misfortune 
may have dealt you some poor cards, Keeper, and 
perhaps you played your hand badly; but some- 
how I can’t think you were wholly to blame, and 
I don’t believe you have any very shameful secret 
to hide.”’ 

“Thanks, Ingalls!’ said Jack, gratefully grip- 
ping his hand. ‘‘If I have the chance, I propose 
to justify your confidence in me. But for the 
present I prefer not to talk much about myself. 
If I’m taken on trust, I’ll do my best to prove that 
the trust is not misplaced. I have made a few 
good resolutions since luck dumped me down quite 
unexpectedly in Hillsboro, and I’m going to see 
if I’ve got enough stamina and manhood to stick 
to them.”’ 

Keeper had made it plain that, for the time 
being, he did not mean to make any disclosures 
regarding himself, which was something of a dis- 
appointment to Harvey, whose moderate curiosity 
was increased by this reticence. Nevertheless, 
Ingalls did not press the point. Having sug- 
gested what he considered the better course to 
pursue, he felt that it was up to the other man to 
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choose whether or not he would follow such 
gratuitous advice. Harvey returned to the sub- 
ject of baseball. 

‘‘You haven’t stated if you’ll take the position 
of manager in case the directors agree with me 
and make you the offer, Keeper.’’ 

“‘T’ll accept and do the best I can,’’ was the 
ready promise. 

‘‘Good! I’m certain the others will follow my 
lead, but they might think I was assuming too 
much authority if I went ahead and engaged you 
for such an important position without consulting 
them at all. I want you to come home with me 
to-night for dinner. Now, don’t refuse! Phyllis 
will meet us at the train with the runabout. I 
insist.’”’ 

‘‘But you know I have no evening clothes; I’ve 
only the suit I’m wearing.” 

‘“That’s all right. You’ll find us plain people 
who don’t go in heavily for lugs. I shan’t change 
for dinner.’’ 

‘“‘But your. people know nothing about me. 
They might object—”’ 

‘‘They won’t. I’m satisfied that you’re a 
gentleman, and that’s enough. My mother and 
my older sister are the only ones who take ab- 
solutely no interest in baseball. My father is al- 
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most as much of a crank as myself—or Phyllis; 
but, of course, as a retired judge and the presi- 
dent of the Middle River National Bank, father 
has a certain dignity to maintain. He’s a can- 
didate for the State senatorship, but he doesn’t 
dip quite as deeply into baseball as Oscar Judkins, 
of New Lisbon, the rival candidate. All the same, 
the fact that Judkins is practically the owner of 
the New Lisbon team stimulates my old man some- 
what. Chan Judkins is a pretty decent fellow. 
He’s old Osear’s son, and he covers first for the 
Jawcrackers, you know. He’s a bit stuck on 
Phyllis, though she doesn’t care for him very 
much. Old Oscar wouldn’t turn a hair at any 
scheme to beat Hillsboro, but I don’t believe Chan 
was wise to the plot to steal the game yesterday.”’ 

Keeper flashed his seatmate a questioning look, 
a sudden suspicion having leaped into his mind. 

‘‘Are you sure,’’ he questioned, ‘‘it wasn’t Chan 
Judkins who put your sister next to the deal?”’ 

Ingalls’ eyebrows went up and his jaw dropped 
for a moment. Then his teeth came together. 

‘Tt couldn’t have been.’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

‘¢ Judkins was playing in the game. Phil wasn’t 
put wise till after the game started; then some- 
body telephoned her. There’s no telephone at the 
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park. She persisted in refusing to tell me who 
gave her the information, but it couldn’t have been 
Judkins.’’ . 

“‘All right,’’ said Keeper. ‘‘It was merely a 
surmise. I have nothing to base it on further 
than your statement concerning Judkins’ regard 
for your sister.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SHADOW IN THE CRYSTAL 


EARING a disappointed face, Phyllis 
met them at the station with the run- 
about. ‘‘You’rea fine manager,’’ she 


said to her brother, with infinite scorn, ‘‘to let 
the Johnnies beat you!’’ 

‘“Now, don’t knock,’’ he protested, laughing, 
as he motioned Keeper to sit beside her, while he 
climbed to the more difficult rumble seat behind. 
‘‘With a string of poor pitchers and a crippled 
team, we couldn’t help it. We’ve got to plug the 
holes in that twirling staff, and Keeper’s coming 
home with me to have dinner and talk it over.’’ 

The little car sturdily climbed the steep main 
street of the town upon which it had run away 
the day before. Phyllis stated that she had taken 
pains to have the foot brake, as well as the emer- 
gency, put in perfect repair. ‘‘If I’d broken my 
neck yesterday,’’ she flung over her shoulder at 
Harvey, ‘‘you’d have been to blame. I told you 
about the brake, and asked you to have it fixed, 
but you were so daffy over baseball that you for- 
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‘‘ And to my forgetfulness,’’ he returned lightly, 
““we owe our luck in getting an efficient and honest 
third baseman, and it’s better than a hundred-to- 
one shot that we’d lost the game, anyway. The 
old saying, ‘ ’tis an ill wind,’ and so forth.”’ 

The Ingalls home was a sizable colonial house 
on the hill. Phyllis swung them up to the door 
and announced that she would take the little car 
round to the garage. Harvey laughed as Keeper 
slowly followed him up the steps. ‘‘That’s Phil; 
a self-reliant little imp,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I al- 
ways let her have her way when she says she’s 
going to doa thing.”’ Jack fancied it was charac- 
teristic of the man to let others do anything they 
would willingly do, in case it might cause him 
trouble or effort to do it himself; surely such a 
person was scarcely qualified to manage even a 
bush-league baseball team. 

They entered a large hall that extended through 
the center of the house. ‘‘Come up to my room,”’ 
Harvey invited, ‘‘if you can climb the stairs all 
right. We’ll wash up there.’’ 

Ingalls had a large corner room with an adjoin- 
ing bath. It was a comfortable, homelike, invit- 
ing room, with soft rugs, easy-chairs, pictures, 
and books; a man’s room, and the sort that seemed 
to welcome one with open arms. Keeper took a 
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long breath as he stood looking around, and a 
strange, sad, regretful expression crept over his 
fine face. Asa vagrant, he had appeared thought- 
less, indifferent, reckless, almost light-hearted in 
adversity; as a. person of some pride and self- 
respect, his manner had altered amazingly; some- 
thing like nostalgia seemed pressing upon him. 
Harvey caught a suggestion of this, and clapped 
him on the back. 

‘‘Make yourself at home, old man,’’ he urged. 
‘“‘This is my den, where I do as I please.’’ 

Keeper roused himself and returned a smile; 
a smile so frank and open, of such a winning 
quality, that it drew the other man like a magnet, 
and Harvey felt his regard for his acquaintance 
of a day growing warmer and more pronounced. 
More than ever he was sure that, in spite of any 
mystery Keeper might choose to preserve regard- 
ing himself and his past, he was a person to be 
trusted. His eyes were honest, his manner 
straightforward, his personality exceedingly lika- 
ble. 

‘‘Thank you, Ingalls,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Your den, 
as you call it, sort of set me thinking.’’ 

Harvey was sure he knew the nature of those 
thoughts; despite his present situation, the man 
had once had a home, a room, a ‘‘den’’ of his 
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own—more comfortable, perhaps, or more lavish 
than this one. The fellow who had appeared in 
Hillsboro in rags and grime had been reared in 
luxury and refinement; everything about him now 
bespoke this fact. Some great misfortune, some 
calamity in life, some cataclysm possibly, had cast 
him down to the lower levels, from which he was 
now eager to rise, having already taken the first 
step. With an altruistic impulse, Harvey men- 
tally resolved to give such assistance as he could. 

Being offered the use of the bathroom, Keeper 
entered it to wash, while the host lighted a ciga- 
rette and puttered about the other room, hum- 
ming softly to himself. When Jack returned, In- 
galls had brought forth a decanter and glasses. 

‘*We may as well have a quiet little nip or two 
' before dinner,’’? said Harvey, laughing. ‘‘I 
always keep a little something stowed away under 
lock and key in my dresser where it won’t be 
found. My mother is the old-fashioned kind, and 
she objects to it, you know.’’ 

At sight of the decanter, half full of reddish- 
amber liquor, a change had flashed over Jack 
Keeper’s face. His eyes gleamed suddenly; 
eagerness leaped into them; his tongue moistened 
his parted lips. Involuntarily, he took a step for- 
ward, his whole body expressive of desire. He 
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stopped with that single stride, growing rigid; the 
color receded from his face, and his hands trem- 
bled slightly. 

‘“‘Thank you again, Ingalls,’’ he said a trifle 
huskily. ‘‘My mother was also one of the old- 
fashioned kind.’’ 

“‘Oh, by Jove!’’ said Harvey sympathetically. 
“<She’s dead?’’ 

Keeper bowed. 

‘‘That’s tough, old chap. A good mother’s a 
treasure.”’ 

‘Beyond price.’’ 

‘‘You’ve had your knocks. A drink will buck 
you up. Which shall it be?’’ 

‘“Hixcuse me,’’ said Keeper. ‘‘I won’t take 
any.”’ 

_Harvey stared, his eyebrows uplifted. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
he laughed presently, ‘‘you’re on the sprinkler. 
Taking a little journey on the water wagon, eh?’’ 

“A Jong journey, I hope—for the rest of my 
life.’?, The words were spoken quietly, but with 
a deep undercurrent of resolve. 

There was a brief silence, during which the 
little clock on the carved mantel ticked loudly. 

‘“‘That’s a—a good idea,’’ said Ingalls awk- 
wardly at last. ‘‘If a man can’t handle the 
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‘‘T’m inclined to believe that lots of men who 
think they can handle it some day discover that 
they are wrong—and many make the discovery 
when it’s too late. I beg your pardon; not the 
least idea of delivering a temperance lecture, you 
know.”’ 

Much confused and a trifle annoyed, Harvey 
presently poured himself a drink and tossed it 
off, after which he returned the decanter and 

_glasses to the dresser and locked them up. He 

_ left the guest inspecting the pictures while he was 
in the bathroom. When he returned, Keeper was 
lounging on an easy-chair, looking contented, al- 
most happy. They chatted a few moments be- 
fore Harvey, looking at the little clock, suggested 
that they should go downstairs. 

The sound of voices came from the living room, 
which they entered. Phyllis was there in com- 

~ pany with two men, her father and Bryce Far- 
thing. As the latter saw Keeper come in, the 
agreeable expression faded from his face, being 
replaced by a look that was not exactly pleas- 
ant. 

The judge, a tall, handsome, austere man, 
greeted Jack with more than necessary cordiality. 
‘‘My daughter told me you were here for dinner,’’ 
he added. ‘‘I’m sorry the team had such hard 
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luck at Johnsfield to-day, but I presume they 
needed you to cover that third base.’’ 

‘“Tt could scarcely have made much difference 
if I had played, sir,’’ returned Keeper, after bow- 
ing to Farthing. ‘‘It was a good pitcher we 
needed more than anything.’’ 

‘‘And that’s what we’re likely to need for some 
time to come, now that we’ve lost Hooker,’’ said. 
Farthing. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have that crook on the team if he 
were a better pitcher than Walter Johnson!’’ de- 
clared Harvey instantly. ‘‘We’re well rid of 
him, and Murphy, too.’’ 

“Add Dixon.”’ 

‘What? Has he—”’ 

““He left town to-day.”’ 

Harvey laughed loudly. ‘‘ Well, all the rascals 
are taking to their heels! We can spare them.’’ 

A plump, little, gray-haired woman came in, 
and was presented proudly by Harvey as his 
mother. She gave Keeper her hand, over which 
he bowed with a grace that seemed genuine and 
unassumed, expressing his pleasure sincerely, 
Farthing frowning the while behind his back. 

‘“Where’s the Tenement Angel?’’ asked Har- 
vey, looking around. ‘‘T hope she hasn’t pegged 
herself out to-day with her missions of charity.’’ 
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‘‘Mary will be right down,’’ assured Mrs. In- 
galls. ‘‘She was out again nearly all afternoon, 
and came in with a story about a sick woman and 
a little boy who had injured his back.’’ 

‘My older sister is a zealous worker among the 
poor and needy,’’ Harvey explained to Keeper. 
‘‘T believe she gets as much pleasure out of it as 
Phil and I do out of baseball—and does a heap 
more good. Here she is now.’’ 

Keeper felt his heart give a great bound as the 
girl entered the room, and every nerve in his body 
seemed to tauten like strained wires. A throb 
went over him—a throb and a thrill. She stood 
near him, with the reddish gold tinting her dark 
hair, the dappled light of the autumn woods in 
her eyes. He gazed at her, breathless, feeling 
such pleasure at the sight of her as nothing had 
ever roused in him before. She did not seem to 
see him at first, bowing and speaking to Farthing, 
her voice musical and low, her smile of welcome 
a joy to see. Harvey touched her arm. 

‘‘Mary, let me present Mr. Keeper. He is—’’ 
He stopped, looking at his sister inquiringly. — 

Mary Ingalls had started to offer her hand. 
Suddenly she stopped, her lips parted, her eyes 
wide and filling with a light almost of terror, the 
color receding from her cheeks. Her hand went 
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slowly upward toward her throat, and she leaned 
forward, still looking into Keeper’s face with 
those startled eyes. Her lips moved. 

“Tt can’t be—it can’t be—that man!’’ she said 
in a half whisper. 

Keeper longed to sink through the floor. His 
face burned, and he found speech with difficulty. 

*‘T entreat your pardon, Miss Ingalls, for 
frightening you so yesterday. I give you my 
word I didn’t know you were there when I came 
so near leaping down upon you after scaling that 
fence.’’ 

She did not seem to understand. She was 
shrinking from him now, still shivering a little. 

‘“‘The fence?’’ she said mechanically, keeping 
her eyes on his face. ‘‘What fence? I don’t—’’ 

‘‘Down by the freight yards—you remember? 
I know I looked like a tramp then, but I assure 
you that tramping is not a regular vocation with 
me. A little misfortune led me to try beating 
my way on freight trains.’’ 

‘Oh!’ she murmured, with a slight choke. 
‘“Was that you? I—I’d never dreamed it.’’ 

Jack was amazed. So that was not her reason 
for shrinking from him in fear and aversion; she 
had not associated the clean, decently dressed 
- man in her home with the vagrant who had barely 
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missed alighting on her head and shoulders when 
he flung himself blindly over the board fence. 
But what other reason could she have? Why had A 
she drawn back in alarm? And why was her man- 
ner still that of one face to face with a person 
who inspired her with the utmost dread? These 
questions pursued one another through his agi- 
tated mind. 

Keeper was not by any means the only one who 
wondered. Very straight and tall, the judge 
gazed at his elder daughter with his keen, pen- 
etrating eyes full of speculative questioning. At 
his side, the mother, her hands clasped, looked on, 
bewildered. Harvey pursed his lips, but did not 
whistle. Phyllis, her head cocked to one side like 
a sparrow, was full of eagerness and excitement, 
for she was suddenly convinced that her sister 
knew this man of mystery, knew something of his 
veiled past. In the background, his eyebrows 
seeming to curve upward at the outer extremities, 
thus giving him a sinister expression, Bryce 
Farthing stood quietly drinking in everything 
with his eyes and ears, outwardly calm but in- 
wardly agitated. 

There were some moments of almost painful 
silence, broken presently by Keeper, who spoke 
with self-control, although still disturbed by the 
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unuttered questions to which he could find no im- 
mediate answer: 

‘*‘T am the guilty party, Miss Ingalls. I hope 
you do not regard my carelessness as unpardon- 
able?’’ 

‘‘Oh—no!’’ There was a little choking catch 
in her voice. ‘‘ Not that.’’ 

But still she kept at a distance, and now her 
eyes no longer searched his face, no longer met 
his frankly inquiring gaze. The color came back 
slowly into her lovely face; such a face it was 
that, once seen by him, Keeper was certain it 
must remain forever photographed in his memory. 
To him it was ideal, such a face as he had dreamed 
of many times, wondering if anywhere in the wide 
world could be found the woman to realize that 
dream. He had found her at last, but their first 
meeting was not pleasant to remember. Never- 
theless, he was certain it was not because of that 
meeting that she was repelled by him now. It 
was something he could not understand, and he 
groped helplessly for the answer to the riddle. 

“‘T say, Mary,’’ said Harvey tactlessly, ‘‘what’s 
the dope? How comes it you do the heavy tragedy 
at sight of our new third baseman ?’’ 

She gave him a quick, appealing look. ‘‘I— 


‘~ hHe—I can’t answer,’’ she stammered in the ut- 
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most confusion. ‘‘I thought— Oh, I must be 
mistaken; I’ve never seen him before.’’ 

‘‘T’m absolutely sure I’ve never had the honor 
and pleasure of meeting you before yesterday,’’ 
said Jack in his sincere way. ‘‘I do not easily 
forget faces.’? To himself he added: ‘‘Never one 
like yours.’’ 

““Yes, yes,’’ she agreed in great haste. ‘‘It was 
a mistake. I’m a bit tired; perhaps I’m un- 
strung.”’ 

But Phyllis, at least, was one who fathomed the 
subterfuge; she had never before known her 
quiet, gentle, steady-nerved sister to become un- 
strung to the point of displaying such emotions 
in the presence of a stranger. 

Nor was Farthing satisfied. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing behind this,’’ he told himself; ‘‘something 
worth seeing after. She doesn’t like the man; 
that’s certain—and gratifying.”’ 

For Farthing had a little design of his own in 
the Ingalls household, and he was playing his 
cards with the care and skill of one who had taken 
a hand in more than one deep game. And such 
games as he played required more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of human nature; demanded that 
he should probe the workings of other persons’ 
minds, and fathom, as far as possible, their mo- 
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tives and intentions. Holding a four flush him- 
self, he had won many times against far better 
hands. 

‘‘Say, Keep,’’ Harvey resumed, still pursuing 
his tactless course, ‘‘it seems to be your luck to 
kick up a sensation wherever you go. You’re the 
prize excitement maker around Hillsboro just 
now.’’ 

At that moment dinner was announced. 


CHAPTER XVII ~ 


WHEN BLADES ARE BARED 


| q KEEPER did not enjoy the dinner as much 
as he had fancied he might. He sat on 
the right of Mrs. Ingalls, with her daugh- 
ter Phyllis on his right. Harvey was across the 
board, with his older sister at his left, Farthing 
having a place between Mary and the judge. 
During the greater part of the time Jack devoted 
his attention to the pleasant, gray-haired hostess, 
who found him an agreeable and entertaining con- 
versationalist upon topics which interested her 
most. Yet he was not one to do all the talking, 
and he could listen quite as well—and as enter- 
tainingly. Mrs. Ingalls began to like him right 
away, and her liking increased. She had never 
supposed baseball players were quite like this; she 
imagined she was almost beginning to understand 
her son’s interest in them, and in the game they 
played. 
Phyllis chattered lightly. At times, when 
courtesy demanded, Keeper turned to her, nearly 


always with a remark in tune with her own mood. 
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Indeed, for all of a mental disturbance he could 
not shake off, a feeling that there was something 
in the atmosphere which boded him ill, not once 
did he strike a discord. His tact was perfect, his 
self-command complete. 

And all the while he was missing nothing that 
passed on the opposite side of the table; scarcely 
a word spoken by any one escaped him. -He was 
aware that Farthing, while flattering the judge 
with a show of deference and high esteem, was 
striving at times to be highly agreeable to Mary, 
to whom he talked now and then of her missionary 
work among the poor and needy of Hillsboro. 
She was disposed to be quiet, but she spoke of the 
little boy who had hurt his back playing baseball, 
and of his mother who took in washing and was ill 
and in want. To Keeper’s ears her voice was 
like the softened notes of a flute, mellowed ad- 
ditionally by distance. He looked at her occasion- 
ally, but not often, for he found that the sight of 
her distracted him and made his pulses beat un- 
evenly. Already he was dreaming wild dreams 
of impossible things; desperate resolves were as- 
sailing him, unjustified hope had taken hold upon 
him. 

Somehow he got the impression that she did 
not like Farthing, and he was glad of that. Once 
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he detected the man covertly looking aslant at her, 
in his eyes an expression that made wrath and 
 detestation flare in Keeper’s heart. He knew, 
also, that Farthing watched him a great deal of 
the time across the board, and he believed, with 
gratification, that the enmity between them would 
soon be a case of daggers drawn. 

Harvey would have talked baseball, but his 
mother begged him to abandon the subject during 
dinner, and he somewhat reluctantly did so. 

‘‘There’ll be plenty of time afterward, my son,’’ 
she said. ‘‘You men and Phyllis can smoke, and 
discuss that subject as much as you like.”’ 

‘*But, mother,’’ cried Phyllis, ‘‘I haven’t taken 
up smoking—yet!’’ 

‘“You know what I meant,’’ said Mrs. Ingalls, 
smiling. 

Dinner over, they returned to the living room, 
where coffee was served. The judge provided 
cigars. Farthing drew his chair close to Mary’s, 
and engaged her in subdued conversation. 
Keeper would have relished taking him by the 
neck and kicking him out of the house. He told 
himself it was not jealousy that inspired the de- 
sire; it was simply the wish to protect Mary In- 
galls from a man he fully believed to be unworthy 
and unscrupulous. 
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Mary made an excuse to leave them soon, claim- 
ing that she was very tired. Half across the 
room, she bade Keeper good night, giving him 
a final look which added to the perplexity that 
troubled him; a look in which he knew there 
lay no favor, no promise that to-morrow or some 
time later she might regard him with less distaste. 
It seemed to say that, pretend as much as he might 
to be a person worthy to associate with others of 
breeding, she knew him to be something quite dif- 
ferent. It cut like the thrust of keen steel. 

His eyes followed her as she passed out of the 
room, his ears strained vainly for the sound of her 
footsteps. The door closed behind her, and some- 
how it seemed that the shutting of that door had 
placed a barrier between them that his utmost 
efforts might assail in vain. 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ Phyllis was saying, ‘‘we’ve 
just got to get this baseball confab out of our 
systems. I know it bores you when Harvey and 
I get to chinning over the games, and we—well, 
we don’t want to be—’’ 

“‘Tn other words, my dear child, you think Mary 
has set me a good example. I’m going—’’ 

‘‘Oh, you don’t have to go, mother! Only when 
I use baseball terms—about swiping sacks, hand- 
ing out goose eggs, fanning the baton swinger, 
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and so forth—you say you don’t like to hear me 
talking slang. Now, no real fan ever talks base- 
ball in anything but the vernacular, and they say 
I’m a fan, all right.’’ 

‘Whatever that is, I think you must be,” 
agreed Mrs. Ingalls, rising. ‘‘And as long as you 
must talk that way, doubtless my absence will 
clear the air and remove restraint. I will ad- 
mit, also, that your talk probably wouldn’t be at 
all interesting to me, though perhaps your father 
is enough of a—a fan to stay.’’ She turned to 
Jack with a most hospitable and kindly smile. 
‘‘Really,’’ she added, ‘‘since meeting you, Mr. 
Keeper, I think I may be decidedly more tolerant 
toward baseball people who follow it as a profes- 
sion. Perhaps my impression has been somewhat 
wrong and narrow. I am very glad you came 
home with Harvey for dinner, and I hope you will 
come to see us often.’? She gave him her hand 
again. 

She was truly an old-fashioned mother—a fine 
old-fashioned mother of the highest type. He had 
warmed toward her at first sight, and now his ad- 
miration and regard were so deep that, in spite of 
-the brief acquaintance, he entertained for her 
something that bordered on genuine affection. 
Again he assured her of his appreciation of her 
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kindness and hospitality, and thanked her for the 
invitation. And all the while, Farthing, cognizant 
of the favorable impression Jack was making, 
hated him inwardly. 

When Mrs. Ingalls had departed, Harvey said: 

‘*Keeper and I had a heart-to-heart chin coming 
home on the train to-day. We decided that what 
the team needs—and must have—is pitchers.’’ 

Farthing laughed. ‘‘Doubtless that’s true 
enough, having lost the only first-class pitcher we 
had; but how do you expect to get hold of good 
pitchers so late in the season?”’ 

‘‘We don’t expect to secure twirlers who have 
made reputations. We’ll have to try out fellows 
who may be good without knowing how good they 
are.’’ , 

‘‘Hen’s teeth are thicker. That blow-up with 
Murphy was the worst thing that could have hap- 
pened; it crippled the team and left it without a 
head. You know you’re not fitted to handle a 
bunch of that sort, Harvey, and get anything out 
of them. Even the Johnnies can put it over us 
now, and if we don’t drop to the foot of the list 
in a couple of weeks, I’ll be surprised.”’ 

‘<Tf we go clean out through the bottom I shan’t 
regret the loss of that scoundrel Murphy, or any 
of his associates in crime,’’ flung back Harvey. 
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‘“‘We’re going to get Perkins, of the Underfalls 
Mill, out to the field in the morning and look him 
over. Keeper can tell whether the man shows any 
promise. There are others, too, who can be tried 
out. I know I’d bea shine as a baseball manager, 
and I’m going to chuck my hand into the discard; 
I’m going to propose Keeper for the position, and 
back him up.’’ 

Phyllis gave a little exclamation, and clapped 
her hands. Farthing started, leaned forward on 
his chair, then rose to his feet. ‘‘You’re going to 
do what?’’ he said, as if unable to believe he had 
understood. ‘‘Keeper for manager? You’re 
joking!’’ 

‘*Not at all.’’ 

‘“Then you need to have your head examined. 
Keeper may be a very fair ball player, but it 
doesn’t follow at all that he has a single quali- 
fication that would fit him to be the manager of a 
team. What do you know about him, anyway? 
Who is he? Where did he come from? What is 
his record? I am speaking plainly, in spite of 
the fact that he is here, because I regard this as a 
serious matter that should be handled in a busi- 
nesslike way. Nobody engages a man for a re- 
sponsible position, a position of trust and one re- 
quiring peculiar executive ability, without digging 
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up his record and learning if he is fitted for the 
place. I know that the judge will back me up in 
this statement.’?’ He had spoken rapidly and 
boldly, with a determination to have his say with- 
out being interrupted. With the final words he 
turned to Judge Ingalls in a manner which be- 
spoke positive confidence that he would have his 
backing. 

‘‘What Farthing says is quite true,’’ the judge 
agreed, ‘‘but he seems to assume that Keeper can- 
not furnish satisfactory evidence that he is quali- 
fied to handle the team, and also that he is dis- 
posed to conceal facts concerning himself and 
his past record. This may not be the case; we 
should give him a chance.’’ He gazed question- 
ingly at the young man, who sat staring hard at 
Farthing, a cloud on his face. 

There was a minute or two of silence. Beneath 
his clipped mustache, Farthing’s lips curled in a 
slight sneer, but he did not return Jack’s steady 
look. Suddenly Harvey Ingalls began speaking: 

‘<The man who can deliver the goods is the man 
we want, and Keeper has satisfied me that, as a 
player, he can make full delivery. I think I can 
judge human nature a bit myself, and I believe 
he can come through as manager. We’ve simply 
got to have a manager, and he’s the only 
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available man I know that I’d have any con- 
fidence in. He has stated to me that he’s never 
handled a ball team, but other managers had 
to begin some time; they weren’t all born man- 
agers. As for his private affairs, it’s up to him 
to tell as much of them, or as little, as he pleases. 
I presume there are plenty of ball players—and 
managers—who couldn’t furnish a certificate of 
character that would admit them to tea parties 
and sewing circles. We can’t afford to be too 
finicky and exacting.’’ 

Keeper thanked him, never once taking his eyes 
from Farthing, who, having begun to fidget un- 
easily, produced a cigarette case and prepared to 
smoke. 

‘‘An odd notion has entered my head,’’ said 
Jack quietly. ‘‘In cdse Mr. Farthing’s past—I 
understand he has resided in Hillsboro only a few 
months—is not an open book to the citizens of this 
town, I have no doubt that he has made statements 
concerning that past which have been accepted as 
veracious. It would be an easy matter, of course, 
for him to furnish corroborative evidence that all 
he has told about himself is true. He can, per- 
haps, without much trouble and in a very few 
days, produce the sworn affidavits of honest people 
who have known him many years, and are fully 
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cognizant of his career, that he has lived a blame- 
less life and is a man who may be trusted in busi- 
ness and social intercourse without hesitation and 
without a qualm.’’ 

The sneer had vanished from Farthing’s face, 
and he no longer avoided Keeper’s eyes. With his 
own eyes filled with the hate he could not continue 
to mask, he glared at the young man balefully. 

‘‘Your insolence is only equaled by your colossal 
nerve,’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘I don’t propose to be 
slurred and insulted by—’’ 

‘“‘One moment more,’’ interrupted the young 
man, who was now on his feet. ‘‘If you choose to 
construe as an insult the proposition I am about to 
make, I shall leave it to the others present to place 
their own estimate upon your attitude—and your 
character. If you will promise to produce such 
sworn affidavits concerning yourself and your 
past, I’ll pledge myself to do likewise on my own 
account. Together, at the same time, we will 
place our credentials in the hands of Judge In- 
galls, with permission for him to go as far as he 
pleases in the way of investigating their reliabil- 
ity. Can you ask anything fairer than that?”’’ 

Farthing barely succeeded in smothering an 
imprecation, remembering, as it was almost slip- 
ping from his lips, that Phyllis was present. He 
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also became aware that, apparently tense with ex- 
citement, she was alternately searching his face 
and that of the bold young man who had chal- 
lenged him to the test. Many a time he had told 
himself that she was a shallow, superficial little 
thing who judged wholly by surface appearances, 
yet at this moment he was suddenly afraid of 
her—and for himself. Something warned him 
that, with her woman’s intuition, she had glimpsed 
the sinuous depths of his soul, unguarded for a 
flashing second—unguarded by his mingled wrath 
and consternation. Instantly his manner changed ; 
he got a grip on himself, banishing the dark scowl 
from his face; he laughed softly, pleasantly, with 
every outward show of genuine amusement. 
“Mr. Keeper’s unique proposition is interest- 
ing, to say the least,’? he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘Soon we’ll have office boys offer- 
ing, when applying for positions, to match cer- 
tificates of character with their employers. His 
effrontery is a trifle staggering. The circum- 
stances under which we came to Hillsboro were 
quite dissimilar. Only yesterday he would have 
invited ridicule—or worse—had he proposed such 
a show-down with an ordinary street laborer. 
Having been enabled, through the kindness of 
Harvey, to alter his outward appearance some- 
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what, he is ready to beard a prince. However, 
such a long period has not elapsed since yester- 
day as to cause any one to forget.’’ 

Keeper merely smiled. ‘‘I didn’t apply for the 
position of manager. I was not even an applicant 
for a position on the team. I merely offered to 
fill a vacancy, without a thought of playing in 
another game.”’ 

‘‘T was the one who put it up to him,”’ stated 
Harvey promptly. ‘‘I proposed that he should 
accept the management of the team. He was in- 
clined to refuse—’’ 

‘‘At first,’ put in Jack. ‘‘I’ve changed my 
mind since then. I’m now quite willing—even 
eager—to try my hand. If I am engaged, I shall 
do my utmost to make good both as a player and 
a manager.’’ He smiled again, looking straight 
at Farthing. ‘‘In the meantime, should Mr. Far- 
thing decide to meet me on level ground, I’ll supply 
certificates of character whenever he does the 
same.”’ 

He stepped forward and shook hands with the 
judge, bidding him good night and express- 
ing an appreciation of his hospitality. Phyllis 
gave him her hand, and, looking into his eyes, 
she said with unusual seriousness: 

‘“T believe in you; I believe you could meet the 
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test. I’m glad Harvey asked you to manage the 
team, and I shall use my influence for you. You'll 
get it,’’? she added positively. 

He thanked her, knowing that Farthing doubt- 
less had drunk in her words to his own bitter 
distaste. Now that steel was unsheathed, he re- 
joiced in his enemy’s every wound; and he felt 
full sure that the engagement was on until one 
or the other fell. The belief gave him deep satis- 
faction. 

‘““You must come to see us again, Keeper,’’ 
said the judge, as Jack, accompanied by Harvey, 
was turning toward the door. 

‘*‘T will, thank you,’’ he promised. 

Another wound! Though slight, he knew it 
must sting. Farthing’s face was white and set 
as Keeper bowed to him just the least bit mock- 
ingly, and passed out of the room. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE LINGERING SPARK 


nearly an hour later, to her sister’s room. 

Mary was almost ready for bed. Her luxu- 
rious hair, with its tints of red gold, haloed her, 
flowing over her rounded shoulders and falling 
below her waist like a magic cloak. She made 
such a picture as Daphne, with her hair unbound, 
must have presented to Apollo; and involuntarily 
Phyllis paused and stared. But there were shad- 
ows in Mary’s eyes, and her face was grave. 

‘Has that man gone?’’ she.asked in a low voice. 

‘“That man?’’ said Phyllis, catching her breath. 
‘“You mean-—Jack Keeper?’’ 

“Tf that is what he calls himself!’’ 

“Yes, he’s gone—some time ago. Look here, 
Mary, what do you know about him? You acted 
queer, to say the least, when you met him. Who 
is he?’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ confessed Mary, tying back 
her hair; ‘‘but I’m positive that Keeper is not 
his name.”’ 


“Just what Bryce Farthing said. Farthing 
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[ a state of great excitement, Phyllis came, 
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made all sorts of insinuations about him; even 
said he might be a fugitive from justice, an es- 
caped criminal, and all that sort of stuff. I told 
him what I thought about that!’’ added Phyllis 
resentfully. ‘‘I told him a man with such man- 
ners, such a smile, and such honest eyes couldn’t 
be a criminal.’’ 

‘‘Have you ever seen this Jack Keeper when 
he was enraged?’’ asked Mary, coming around 
and seating herself cross-legged upon the snowy 
bed. 

‘‘No, have you?’’ asked Phyllis, placing a chair 
and occupying it close by the bed so that she 
could look straight into her sister’s face. . 

Mary shivered. ‘‘I can imagine,’’ she replied 
evasively, ‘‘that he might look rather terrible and 
repellent if aroused to rage.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Harvey says Keeper has a fighting face 
when he’s mad. Harve saw him that way, you 
know. It was when Keeper had to whip Pat 
Murphy after the game yesterday. That hap- 
pened in the clubhouse out at the park. Harvey 
and Farthing came in rigkt in the middle of the 
fight. Murphy hit Keeper just once, and Harve 
said Jack—that is, Keeper’s—eyes got red and 
his face became just awful, and he knocked Mur- 
phy down.’’ 
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Again a slight spasm seemed to move the girl 
on the bed. ‘‘I know,’’ she murmured huskily. 

Phyllis eyed her with lively inquisitiveness. 
‘‘How do you know, Mary? What do you know? 
You’ve seen that man before somewhere. Tell 
me about it.’’ 

“I’m tired, and I don’t wish to talk about it 
to-night, Phil. Perhaps I’ll tell you—some 
time.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps!’’ cried the other girl petulantly. 
‘“‘Now that’s mean of you—just mean! I’m 
erazy with curiosity! Anything that’s a mystery 
gets me going, and Keeper is a mystery. He 
eame to Hillsboro like a tramp, and he won’t tell 
anything about himself, though he did offer to tell 
everything and furnish proof that what he told 
was true, if Farthing would do the same concern- 
ing himself. Farthing doesn’t like him, and I 
could see Keeper hadn’t a bit of use for Far- 
thing. They hate each other. Well, I never was 
much taken with Bryce Farthing, and I have an 
idea that, between the two, Keeper is far more 
the gentleman.’’ 

‘‘He is not a gentleman; he can’t be!’’ 

‘‘What right have you to say that? It’s up to 

you to tell.’’ 

Again Mary declined. ‘‘I’m going to bed, and 
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I want to sleep. I didn’t sleep well last night. 
Let’s talk of something else—something pleasant, 
please, Phil.’’ 

‘‘T never saw anybody as vexing as you can be 
sometimes!’’ declared the younger girl. ‘‘And 
I didn’t think you’d insinuate anything about any- 
body that you couldn’t back up. Perhaps you 
think Bryce Farthing more of a real man than 
Keeper? Well, you’re welcome to think so; I 
don’t. And you’re welcome to Farthing! He’s 
been making a dead set for you lately. I think 
he’s a snake in the grass, and associating with 
him hasn’t done Harvey any good, either. He’s 
got some smooth ways, and he can pull the wool 
over some people’s eyes, but he doesn’t fool me 
much.”’ 

‘‘You’re getting into one of your tantrums, 
Phil. Mr. Farthing is nothing to me, but I should 
advise you and Harvey both to listen to any warn- 
ing he may make regarding the other man.’’ 

Phyllis sprang up. ‘‘I won’t listen, for one!’’ 
she declared. ‘‘It’ll be necessary to show me. 
Harvey’s backing Keeper, and I’m going to stick 
by him.’’ Her cheeks were flushed, and there was 
an expression in her eyes that disturbed Mary not 
a little. 

‘¢Phil,”’ said the latter accusingly, ‘‘you’re too 
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interested in that man, and I know what that 
means. You’re making a mistake. It wasn’t 
right for Harvey to bring him here to-night.’’ 

The younger girl tossed her head and laughed. 
‘Oh, yes, I’m interested in him; I confess it. He 
saved me yesterday from being hurt, perhaps 
killed, when I lost control of the car. He can 
play baseball like a wizard. He can fight—like 
aman. He has the finest eyes I ever saw in all 
my life.’’ 

‘‘Terrible eyes!’’ whispered Mary to herself. 

‘And when he smiles,’’ Phyllis ran on without 
catching the whisper, ‘‘he gets you. That smile 
of his is wonderful. And he can talk, too; look 
how interested in him mamma was at dinner. If 
you could only see him play baseball, Mary! 
Nothing gets by him at third. And hit—he cer- 
tainly can hammer the pill! I’m sure he’ll make 
a good manager for the club; I believe he’s a nat- 
ural master of men.”’ 

‘‘No man who is not a master of himself can 
succeed as master of others,’’ said Mary. Sud- 
denly she sprang up from the bed, placed her 
hands on her sister’s shoulders, and turned her 
to the light. Long and earnestly she searched 
Phyllis’ flushed face. 

‘¢Phil,’’ she said at length with seriousness and 
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feeling, ‘‘don’t be foolish. Your head is full of 
romantic nonsense. You’ve been gorging on love 
stories. You’re looking for a dashing hero to 
come along, and literally standing ready to fall 
madly in love with any good-looking stranger who 
may chance to cross your path. You refuse to be 
interested in Chandler Judkins because you have 
known him a long time and he doesn’t come up 
to your romantic ideal; yet you are aware that 
he is an exceptionally clean and capable young 
man, with rather unusual prospects and oppor- 
tunities before him. He can play baseball, also, 
as you have acknowledged yourself; he was a 
member of his varsity nine. I believe he is play- 
ing this summer because he knows you follow the 
games up whenever you can; in that way he gets 
a chance to see you frequently. When you turned 
him down—’’ 

The younger girl’s impatience had been grow- 
ing, and now she interrupted abruptly: ‘‘Oh, 
don’t talk to me about Chan Judkins! I acknowl- 
edge that, in a humdrum way, he’s all right him- 
self; but he’s got a coarse, common father, and 
he—he belongs in New Lisbon. I haven’t any 
use for anything or anybody hailing from that 
place. Of course it was decent of him to put 
me wise to the dishonest arrangement to steal the 
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game from Hillsboro yesterday—’’ She stopped 
suddenly, her eyes widening. 

‘‘Did Chandler Judkins do that? Why, I 
thought you said some one telephoned you after 
the game started. He couldn’t—’’ 

‘‘He did it by proxy; got a friend to hustle out 
to the nearest phone and call me. I didn’t mean 
to give him away, even to you. You see, he—he 
trusted me, and I’ve blabbed. Oh, you’re right, 
Mary; I talk too much sometimes! But I know 
you won’t tell. You can see what it would mean 
to him if they ever found out in New Lisbon. 
You’ll keep mum, won’t you?”’ 

Mary readily gave her promise of silence, re- 
minding Phyllis that the friendly action of Jud- 
kins was an assurance of his continued regard 
for her. 

‘‘Oh, it was the only decent thing for him to 
do,’’ declared the latter. ‘‘Chan’s one New Lis- 
bonite who’s on the square, I’ll say that much for 
him. He wasn’t taken in on that deal, but he 
got wise to it by accident through hearing some 
of the others talking. I suppose he felt it his 
duty, being honest, to tip it to somebody in 
Hillsboro, and I was the only one he dared trust. 
I didn’t mean ever to tell a living soul.”’ 

Mary gave her an embrace. ‘‘You should be 
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careful, for you do rattle on frightfully some- 
times, Phil. And don’t get your little head turned 
by a stranger with a smile and a hidden past 
of which he must be ashamed.’’ 

Somehow this warning seemed merely still fur- 
ther to arouse the younger girl’s natural ob- 
stinacy. Her eyes filled with a look of reckless 
defiance; she laughed, shrugging her shoulders. 

‘‘Oh, you’re so circumspect and conventional, 
Mary! Nothing in the world could tempt you to 
do anything daring or risky. But what fun do 
you really get out of life? Now I’m different; 
I simply love to shock people who are too strait- 
laced. If you ever marry, it will all come about 
in a formal and prescribed manner. The man 
will be safe and conservative and well known; 
he’ll propose like a parrot, and you’ll accept him 
like an iceberg; he’ll get the consent of mother 
and father, and the engagement will be announced 
in the regular way; you’ll be married in church, 
take the usual wedding trip, and settle down 
to a humdrum existence. There won’t be any 
romance or excitement about it. You’ll be per- 
fectly satisfied, but you’ll have missed something. 
With me it will probably be different. I’d take 
real pleasure in giving the old gossips of this 
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town a chance to exercise their tongues. If I 
don’t elope, it won’t be my fault! <A runaway 
match for mine, with all the trimmings—moon- 
light, the man under my window, me swinging 
down a rope of sheets and blankets, a fast auto- 
mobile waiting—we’re off, pursuit, a wild race 
for the parson’s, the knot tied in a hurry—and 
then father arriving just too late to stop it and 
just in time to give his blessing!’’ Her cheeks 
were flushed, her eyes dancing. ‘‘Who knows?”’ 
she added mischievously, noting the look of re- 
proof and alarm on her sister’s face. ‘‘Jack 
Keeper may be the man!’’ 

Mary caught her breath sharply, her apprehen- 
sion redoubled. 

“‘Tt certainly is the wretched stuff you’ve been 
reading!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Your head is filled 
with foolishness; you’re worse than Cousin Helen, 
and all my argument was wasted on her. I’m 
afraid, Phil—I’m afraid you might do that very 
thing. And this Keeper is—I must tell you! I 
will!’’ 

She forced her sister to sit down again on the 
chair, and she seated herself upon the edge of 
the bed. Her head was bent, and she seemed 
troubled about the manner of beginning. And 
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at that moment Phyllis was exultantly thinking: 
‘‘T found a way to make her own up; I knew I 
could. Now for her secret!’’ 

‘‘As long as I must,’’ said Mary, in a low tone, 
her white fingers clasping and unclasping nerv- 
ously, ‘‘let me tell it as quickly and as briefly as 
Tecan. It happened last month when I was visit- 
ing Cousin Helen in Wayburn. She’s much like 
you, impulsive, daring, romantic, heedless of ad- 
vice. She’s in love with George Hartford, a 
young man of whom Uncle Jared bitterly dis- 
approves, principally, I presume, because he has 
chosen another man for her, with better prospects. 
Although poor, Hartford seems to be respectable, 
at least. I met him the day he was ordered from 
the house by Uncle Jared. He and Helen had 
been meeting clandestinely, for he was camping 
with three friends at Lake Cherbogue, four miles 
away. ‘They were on a two weeks’ fishing trip, 
and had taken a cottage on a little island. I knew 
Helen was seeing him now and then in town, and 
slipping out to meet him for a few minutes at 
other times. She confided in me, and I did my 
best to dissuade her; but she declared that George 
was the only one she cared for or ever would— 
that the whole world couldn’t make her give him 

up.”’ 
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‘*Splendid!’’ eried Phyllis, clapping her hands 
gleefully. ‘‘Go on! Go on!’’ 

‘‘T persuaded her to induce him to come to the 
house and declare himself openly. Uncle Jared 
had seen him and forbidden him to speak to Helen 
even, and I knew how furious he would be if he 
found out they were still meeting in secret. 
Hartford came. His intentions were honest 
enough, and he seemed rather manly about it, but 
Helen’s father showed him the door before he 
got very far in his declaration. I never saw 
Uncle Jared so angry; he threatened dreadful 
things; he scolded Helen, and he even vowed 
to lock her up if she saw the man again. She 
cried, but that night she told me she’d run away 
with George if she got the chance.’’ 

Again Phyllis expressed her delight. The story 
thrilled her fiery soul. Her cousin’s experience 
was such an adventure as she had many times 
longed to experience herself. ‘‘But,’’ she said 
regretfully, ‘‘she hasn’t run away with him— 
yet.”’ 

‘‘Not yet, but I’m afraid she will if he ever 
comes after her.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ questioned the younger girl suddenly, 
‘what has this to do with Jack Keeper?’’ 

“T’m coming to that part of it now. Helen 
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knew Hartford was going away in a few days, for 
the fishing vacation was almost ended. He lives 
in Canton, a hundred and thirty miles from Way- 
burn. She was determined to see him again, but 
she was guarded so closely that she could not get 
out to meet him, even for a few minutes in the 
evening. Both uncle and aunt trusted me, for 
they knew I did not approve of anything that 
could not be done openly; secrecy and deception 
are not part of my nature. And Helen used me 
to help her. It was three days later, the last day 
before the fishermen would leave for their homes. 
We went out for a drive in the afternoon. Uncle 
Jared was not home, and Helen managed to allay 
her mother’s suspicions. Besides, I was to go 
with her. 

“‘T’m not very familiar with the country 
roads around Wayburn, but when I caught a 
glimpse of a lake at a distance, after we had driven 
nearly an hour, I was sure she was hoping to 
meet George somehow, somewhere. We _ had 
driven halfway round the lake. On the eastern 
side we entered a long strip of woods. I became 
disturbed and tried to get Helen to turn back, 
but she declared that the shortest way home, then, 
was to keep on. In the midst of the timber she 
suddenly turned from the highway into a blind 
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and overgrown wood road, where the branches 
whipped our faces and the passage was almost 
choked by undergrowth. I was startled. ‘Keep 
still, cousin!’ replied Helen in answer to my ques- 
tions. ‘I’m determined to see George before he 
goes away, and you may as well be nice and act 
as chaperon.’ 

**T could do nothing with her,’’? Mary pursued, 
observing with what eagerness her sister was 
drinking in the story. ‘‘She declared she would 
go ahead alone if I deserted her. I simply had 
to stand by.’’ 

“Tf you hadn’t I’d never speak to you again!’’ 
eried Phyllis. 

‘“We had to leave the horse and trap, for the 
road became too bad to drive far along it. We 
hitched the horse, and went on afoot. Helen ex- 
plained that the road came down to the lake shore 
in full view of the island, and she hoped to attract 
George’s attention by signaling. But we never 
reached the lake. Suddenly, in the midst of those 
lonely woods, the path brought us into a little 
opening, and we nearly stumbled over five men 
—tramps—who were sprawled around on the 
ground. The embers of an almost dead fire 
smoldered in the middle of the glade. There 


were feathers scattered all about the place, which 
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seemed to indicate that the tramps had been feast- 
ing, doubtless on chickens stolen from some farm- 
house. There was a big jug, empty and lying 
on its side; probably it had contained hard cider, 
likewise stolen. For those men were drunk! 
Such wretched, repulsive, terrible creatures they 
were! One big, dirty, red-whiskered brute reared 
himself up almost beneath my feet and looked 
at me, blinking with his bloodshot eyes. IL 
screamed.’’ Shuddering, she covered her pale 
face with her hands. 

‘‘And you never told me—you never told me 
a word of it!’’ breathed Phyllis wonderingly. 

‘“‘In a moment,’’ Mary resumed, ‘‘four of those 
drunken ruffians had leaped up and surrounded 
us. Such faces! Such wicked, horrible eyes! 
And the way they grinned at us! Never in my 
life did I come so near fainting. We tried to 
turn back and run, but they stopped us, calling 
us ‘pretties’ and ‘dearies’ and ‘little wild birdies.’ 
I nearly died of terror, and when the red-whiskered 
beast put his hands on me— I tried to break 
away, but he held me. I saw Helen struggling 
with another. I struck that brutal face with my 
clenched fist, but he laughed, and his laugh was 
like the snarl of a wild animal. ‘You’ll pay for 
that!’ he muttered in my ear. 
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‘“Then I saw the fifth man rise up at the far 
side of the glade, evidently just awakened to what 
was happening. He sat up and stared dumbly 
as if he did not comprehend at first. He was 
younger than the others, and cleaner; but it was 
evident that he had been eating and drinking with 
them; that he was one of them. Suddenly he 
leaped to his feet. With a single spring, almost, 
he seemed to cross the glade. I saw him come, 
and his eyes were blazing, his face was terrible 
to look on. He struck the red-whiskered ruffian 
just one blow, and the sound of it was like the 
erack of a pistol. The man went down as if hit 
by lightning. Instantly the young man whirled, 
seized the creature with whom Helen had been 
struggling, tore him from her, and sent him spin- 
ning into the bushes. He went at the remaining 
two. He smashed them down. Whining, they 
scrambled away into the underbrush. The crea- 
ture he had struck first lay still, like a dead man. 
That man—the one who saved us from his beastly 
associates—was the same who calls himself Jack 
Keeper.’’ 

Phyllis took a long breath. ‘‘ Well,’’ she cried, 
“‘T gaid he could fight! And is this what you have 
against him—nothing more?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing more! He was one of them, a com- 
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rade of outcasts and ruffians, degraded and 
drunken, but with a spark of manhood and honor 
still alive in his breast. He conducted us back to 
the trap, backed it into the road, held the horse 
while we got in. We owed him much, but yet— 
but yet he was one of them. We tried to thank 
him before we drove away; he stopped us almost 
brutally, and ordered us to go. I looked back 
after we had driven only a short distance, but he 
was gone—he had vanished into the woods. I 
suppose he returned to his wretched associates; 
such a man as he might do that, for they would 
fear him, not he them. 

“‘T have never told you, Phil, because I promised 
Helen that I would not breathe a word of it to 
any one. She made me promise. And I was 
ashamed, also, when I realized how much I had 
been to blame. JI should have prevented her from 
entering those woods. Uncle Jared trusted me, 
and I betrayed that trust. You, Phil—you must 
never repeat it to a soul.”’ 

But Phyllis did not seem to hear. There was 
a strange, far-away look in her eyes; a strange, 
incomprehensible expression on her face. Her 
lips moved. 

‘‘The spark of manhood and honor was 
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there,’’ she murmured. ‘‘It is burning brighter 
now; it is a living flame!?’ 

‘“‘Oh, Phyllis!’ cried Mary. ‘I should not 
have told you! It has done no good, I see. You 
are foolish! You’re quite mad!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


A SURFACE SHIFT 


Ves on Saturday, Bryce Farthing be- 
came a very busy man. Herman Berger, 
his rolled-up shirt sleeves exposing his 
huge red arms to the elbows, was puffing at the 
task of aiding two clerks to wait on customers 
when he observed Farthing standing at the end 
of one of the counters, a frown on his face, pulling 
hard at a black cigar. It was the first time the 
real-estate man had ever appeared in the grocer’s 
place of business, and, with his face expressive 
of dull surprise, Berger improved the first op- 
portunity to give the unexpected visitor his atten- 
tion. At once Farthing drew him aside and be- 
gan talking in low, earnest tones, the grocer 
listening without comment until it became neces- 
sary to make a reply. 
‘But it’s a fine ball player he is. Maybe a 
good manager he could be.’’ 
The real-estate dealer uttered a suppressed ex- 
ecration, and poured another brimming measure 


of argument into Berger’s ear, striving to mold 
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the man’s dull, unpliable mind with the hammer 
of conviction, but growing resentfully aware of 
failure as he progressed. Presently, having ex- 
hausted his ammunition, he ceased. 

‘“Why not give him a try-out, I say,’’ returned 
the stolid German. ‘‘It is a manager we have to 
get, Mr. Farthing; if he can play ball and man- 
age, too, we save money. What he has before 
done no difference makes, as I can see it.’’ 

Farthing viciously flung down his half-smoked 
cigar and crushed it beneath his heel, his manner 
indicating great disgust and vexation. ‘‘All 
right,’? he growled, turning disappointedly to- 
ward the door. ‘‘I know where you stand.’’ 
Reaching the street, he muttered, with curling 
lips: ‘‘Stupid old dolt!’’ 

David Mink looked up from the complicated 
internal regions of a watch into which he had 
been squinting through a glass gripped by one 
eye. Removing the glass, he greeted Farthing, 
who had entered and paused at the opposite side 
of the show case near the repair bench. In reply 
to Farthing’s question, he stated that, although 
very busy, he could spare a little time to listen 
to a matter of importance. Then he stood up and 
listened. In a few minutes, without comment, he 
“sat. down and prepared to resume his task upon 
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the watch. Farthing glared at the mild little man 
in astonishment. 

‘‘Well, what have you got to say about it, 
Mink?’’ he asked, almost savagely. 

‘‘Nothing at present, Mr. Farthing,’’ was the 
soft-spoken reply. ‘‘I don’t wish to be hasty, 
you understand. I think I’ll wait until I learn 
what the other directors think about it.’’ 

‘‘By heavens!’’ said Farthing. ‘‘I like to see 
a man with a mind of his own!’’ He slammed 
the door, to the peril of the glass in the front of 
the little shop, as he departed. 

Benjamin Pratt, coming from one of his tene- 
ment houses, whither he had gone to see about 
some needed repairs, spoke to Farthing, who ap- 
peared to be passing by chance. As if the sight 
of the landlord had recalled the matter to his 
mind, Farthing stopped and engaged him in con- 
versation regarding Harvey Ingalls’ proposed 
plan of making Keeper manager of the baseball 
team. In this case he was at first very clever— 
in fact, rather crafty—in his method of seeking 
to convince Pratt that the project was wild, un- 
businesslike, even foolish; for he considered the 
big man the strongest and most forceful member 
of the board, who, having made up his mind, would 
stand by his guns to the end. Then, as he was 
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finishing, to drive the final nail, Farthing made a 
false stroke. Pratt listened noncommittally until 
Keeper’s detractor referred to him as a person 
with an unknown and hidden past who would, 
therefore, not be received with open arms by the 
better class of people in Hillsboro. Instantly the 
landlord’s bushy eyebrows came down in a heavy 
frown and his hard face was corrugated by 
wrinkles. 

**T thought you were talking about. hirin’ him 
as a baseball manager, not as a society leader,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I never knew it was necessary for the 
manager of a team to qualify as a pink-tea per- 
former. Fact is, I got an idea the two things 
don’t jibe, and the less a manager or player mixes 
with swells, the bigger his pull will be with the 
payin’ crowds that follow the games. Soft stuff 
doesn’t go in baseball, and the less of it a man 
has in him, the better he’ll come through on the 
field. If that’s all you got against Keeper, it 
doesn’t cut ice with me, and [ shall be for giving 
him a shot at it, anyhow.’’ 

Farthing had failed again; he realized the use- 
lessness of wasting further words on Benjamin 
Pratt. He returned to his office in a highly dis- 
gruntled frame of mind, although the unexpected 
opposition he had encountered left him the more 
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determined to find some method of carrying his 
point. For an hour or more, after his usual cus- 
tom, he sat at his desk in full view of people 
passing upon the street, and made a pretense of 
being tremendously busy dictating letters to his 
stenographer and attending to other important 
affairs of the Middle River Realty Company. 
Presently he produced a bill fold from his pocket 
and investigated the contents of one of its com- 
partments, from which he fished forth three or 
four slips of paper, which, when spread out be- 
fore him, proved to be I O U’s for various sums. 
A moment of figuring showed him that the total 
amount of these sums was nearly five hundred 
dollars. 

“‘He can’t settle, even with his winnings of 
Thursday,’’ he muttered, his voice drowned by 
the furious clicking of the typewriter at which 
the blond stenographer was hammering feverishly. 
‘“Tt’s a poor weapon, but it’s all I have left. Per- 
haps he’ll hold his horses rather than have the 
judge put wise.’’ 

A few minutes later he took a public automo- 
bile just outside his office, requesting to be driven 
to the ball park. The team would be out for 
morning practice, and he felt sure of finding 
Harvey Ingalls there. Entering the park, he per- 
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ceived Ingalls smoking a cigar as he watched the 
performance of a rawboned, sandy, freckled young 
man who was working up a little smoke with 
Catcher Ganton while the remainder of the team 
fielded fungo batting. The sandy individual was 
‘‘Hobe’’ Perkins, the tramp weaver of the Under- 
falls Mill, whom Murphy had pronounced unable 
to come up to the pitching standard of the Free- 
booters. A few yards behind Perkins, and 
slightly to one side, Jack Keeper stood, his hands 
on his hips, silently inspecting the weaver’s 
samples as he displayed them. Keeper was not 
in uniform, and Farthing felt that the injury he 
had received would keep him out of the game 
until Monday at least. 

Harvey Ingalls looked a trifle surprised as the 
real-estate man arrived at his side and spoke to 
him. ‘‘Business must be slack when you can leave 
it to come over here in the forenoon, Farthing,’’ 
said Harvey. 

‘‘T wanted to see you about an important mat- 
ter,’’? returned Farthing. ‘‘I have to meet a 
sight draft before the bank closes at noon, and—”’ 
He checked himself abruptly as Keeper, having 
stopped Perkins from throwing any more, turned 
and approached Ingalls. Perceiving his enemy, 
Jack gave him a challenging look and a cold nod. 
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‘‘Mr. Ingalls,’’ he said, ‘‘I think we’ll have to 
try that man this afternoon. He has some curves, 
a fast one with a little break on it, and fair con- 
trol. We want to save Stallings for the Jaw- 
crackers Monday. Bromley’s arm might as well 
be in a sling, and Wade never would last nine 
innings. We’ve got to take a chance. If Ganton 
handles this man right, there’s a possibility that 
he can get away with it, providing he can stand 
fire in a real game. Of course, I can’t tell any- 
thing about that until I see him go up against 
1) 

Harvey looked worried and disappointed. ‘‘I 
was in hopes he’d show up better. The Clippers 
are a tougher bunch than the Johnnies. They’re 
only two games behind us and itching to step into 
second position. After what happened to us yes- 
terday, they’ll come over here cocked and primed 
and full of confidence. When it comes to legiti- 
mate baseball, they’re as hard to beat as the Jaw- 
crackers—sometimes we’ve found them harder. 
I had a wild dream that you might size Perkins 
up as an undiscovered wonder.’’ 

‘‘Hardly. He’d much rather play baseball a 
work in a mill, and if he was a wonder he’d have 
been discovered before this. You’ll pick up dia- 
mond tiaras just about as often as you will 
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pitchers who are undiscovered wonders. Any 
ivory hunter will tell you that. All the same, 
even if the chance is small, this man might pull 
the fat out of the fire. It’s unfortunate the doctor 
won’t let me go into the game, for we’re going 
to be wabbly at third, too. We can only do our 
best—and pray.’’ 

As he listened a new idea crept into Farthing’s 
mind. Unpalatable experience had made the 
baseball public of Hillsboro both critical and ex- 
acting, and the loss of Murphy as manager was 
sure to create a condition of suspense and uneasi- 
ness. The man who attempted to fill the former 
manager’s place would need to make good with- 
out delay in order to satisfy the local patrons of 
the game. <A bad beginning would be likely to 
set the rabble against him, and, although Keeper 
had made a hit as a player, the situation was such 
that he was quite unlikely to have the same for- 
tune asamanager. At once Farthing, all smooth- 
ness and suavity, took part in the conversation. 

‘‘We’re decidedly up against it, Harvey,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and we’ll have to trust to Keeper’s judg- 
ment. If he says there’s a chance to win with 
this Perkins in the box, Perkins is the man to 
pitch. You have acknowledged that you are not 
qualified to handle the team, so why fret over it 
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at all? Pending the action of the directors re- 

garding a new manager, I am in favor of giving 

Keeper full control and a free hand. That’s the 

principal thing that brought me out here this fore-_ 
noon. I knew you would be butting in and try- 

ing to hand out advice that, doubtless, would do 

more harm than good. You’d better inform the 

players that Keeper is their manager for the time 

being, at least, and then come back to town with 

me.”’ 

Ingalls stared at Farthing, somewhat flabber- 
gasted. Keeper, his eyes narrowing a trifle, 
stared also, a faint, slow, comprehending smile 
flickering for a moment at the corners of his lips. 

‘‘By Jove!’’ cried Harvey. ‘‘I’m glad you feel 
that way, Bryce. It is the thing to do, but I 
didn’t want the directors to get the idea that I 
was taking the bit in my teeth. Keeper, old man, 
it’s up to you to do your best. I’ll inform the 
players at once that you are in full authority.’’ 

While Ingalls was doing this, Farthing had 
something to say to Keeper: ‘‘I hope you’ll for- 
get our little unpleasantness of last night. I ad- 
mit that I may have appeared a trifle offensive 
by being so outspoken, but Harvey gave me a 
jolt by the suddenness with which he proposed 
you for manager, without consulting any one else. 
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I was annoyed, for I felt that he should have 
talked with the rest of the directors first. Calmer 
consideration has led me to modify the stand I 
took on the impulse of the moment.’’ 

*‘T wonder if that was it?’’ said Keeper quietly. 

Farthing flushed. ‘‘Why, certainly,’’ he main- 
tained, smiling down the wrath that threatened 
to boil again to the surface. ‘‘I really have no 
feeling against you. Why should I have? No 
one can be more anxious than I to have a manager 
who will make our team a winner, and if you can 
do that you’!l find me among the first to give you 
all due credit.’’ 

“You are more than kind,”’ returned Jack, with 
significance that was not wholly veiled. 

Ingalls came hurrying back in a highly satisfied 
frame of mind. ‘‘I’ve told them,’’ he stated. 
‘‘They understand that you’re in full control, 
Keeper, and that what you say goes. Now go 
to it and do your best. You can fix up your sig- 
nal system with them and do anything else that’s 
necessary. I’m going to accept Bryce’s invita- 
tion to go back to town with him.’’ 

There was an odd expression in Keeper’s eyes 
as he watched the two men leave the field together. 
‘‘T think I’m on to your curves, Farthing,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘but perhaps, if I keep my wits about 
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me and have a little luck, you won’t be able to 
fan me out, after all. I have outguessed more 
than one pitcher who was handing me his most 
elusive slants.’’ 

The automobile, with Farthing and Ingalls in 
the tonneau, had reached the brow of the hill and 
brought them within full view of Hillsboro when 
Harvey suddenly remembered. ‘‘What was that 
you were saying about having to meet a sight 
draft to-day, Bryce?’’ he asked. 

The other man glanced at his watch. ‘‘It’s all 
right,’’ he returned. ‘‘I have time to burn. I 
was thinking that perhaps I’d have to ask you 
to let me have a hundred or two on your I O U’s, 
but I don’t believe it’s necessary. I have enough 
on deposit to pay the draft, and there’s money 
due me from Chicago the first of the week. I 
won’t trouble you.’’ 


CHAPTER XX 


SWIFT WORK 


S the mills gave a half holiday on Satur- 
A day, the crowd that turned out for the 

game that afternoon was even larger 
than the one assembled at the park on the date of 
Keeper’s advent in Hillsboro. Every available 
seat was filled, and the heavy ropes running from 
the termination of the bleachers on either side all 
the way to the distant fence, were needed to keep 
the standees from encroaching on the field. Even 
then several constables were kept busy driving 
back those who were disposed to slip under the 
ropes and push out into the open space. 

And it seemed that all the gathering who had 
not seen Jack Keeper before had heard of him, 
at least, and were eager to watch him in action. 
When he appeared in uniform with the local 
players, limping a trifle, some one with a lusty 
voice bellowed: 

‘‘There he is—there’s the bird that cracked the 
Jawerackers! Hooray for Ty Keeper!’’ 


The crowd responded with a rousing cheer, and 
221 
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Jack actually blushed, losing no time in starting 
the Freebooters at their warming up. The Clip- 
pers were practicing, but Keeper did not permit 
any of his players to loaf around the bench while 
waiting for the field. The bat bags were opened, 
and every one was given a chance to take a turn 
at light hitting, with the exception of Bromley, 
whose flinger needed a rest more than anything. 
The pitchers were put to the job of limbering their 
arms. Perkins was the only one, however, who 
had a catcher detailed to him exclusively, and it 
was Perkins who received the most attention and 
advice from the young manager. 

Keeper found time to look the Clippers over. 
They were younger and rather more cleanly cut 
than the Jawcrackers; it seemed likely that sev- 
eral of them had been college players. All ap- 
peared to have plenty of ‘‘pep,’’ and doubtless 
they would rely far more than the New Lisbon 
team on their ability to win by playing straight, 
legitimate baseball, with bulldozing cut out. 
Their practice was swift and snappy; occasionally 
they made sensational stops or catches; the throw- 
ing of their infielders was bullet accurate, and 
the trio in the outfield seemed to be the posses- 
sors of powerful whips. Jack decided that, 
should they work as well in the game as in-prac- 
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tice, they would be more formidable than the Jaw- 
crackers, who frequently bluffed their way to vic- 
tory. | 

When the local players came to practice, al- 
though Keeper made an effort to spur them up, 
the contrast should have been apparent to any 
one. There were several old-timers on the team, 
and these men seemed disinclined to exert them- 
selves beyond a certain limit, with nothing de- 
pending; and their example affected all the 
others. Nevertheless, Jack’s experience with 
them had taught him that nearly all were really 
anxious to win when they got into a game, and 
he was aware that many a team that practices 
well fails to keep up to the same excellent stand- 
ard in a hard-fought contest. 

Keeper’s failure to take third in practice 
brought remonstrances from various quarters. 
Beholding a local man by the name of Prouty oc- 
cupying that corner of the diamond, individual 
fans, as well as bunches of them, began calling 
for the man who had spiked the frame-up through 
which it had been arranged to deliver the previous 
game on the home grounds to the detested Jaw- 
crackers.; and in a short time it seemed that at 
least three-fourths of the assembled spectators 
were chanting in unison: 
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““Ty Keeper! We want Keeper!’’ 

Harvey Ingalls came out from the stand and 
consulted with Jack. Then he borrowed the 
megaphone used by the umpire in announcing the 
batteries, and, having presently succeeded in 
silencing the uproar, explained that on account 
of the injury he had received in the game with 
New Lisbon, Keeper had been forbidden to play 
before Monday by his doctor. Immediately a 
mighty, lugubrious groan went up from the 
crowd. When this sound died down to a disap- 
pointed grumble, the same leather-throated indi- 
vidual who had called attention to Jack as he ap- 
peared on the field rose and howled: 

‘“‘Put him in if he has to play on crutches! 
With one leg in a sling, he’s the best third sacker 
in this league.’’ 

This produced a great laugh, and thenceforth 
only a few insistent persons continued to demand 
the man who had become such a sudden favorite 
with the ‘‘bugs.”’ 

Tommy Hapgood had brought Phyllis Ingalls 
to the game, and, watching for the girl, Bryce 
Farthing joined them in the stand. Phyllis could 
not let pass such an opportunity as this to give 
him a jab. ‘‘Our new third baseman—and man- 
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ager—seems to be held in greater esteem by the 
crowd than by you, Mr. Farthing,’’ she said. 

‘‘Which I fear may be unfortunate—for him,”’ 
was the calm retort. ‘‘No ball player is perfect, 
and when people expect a man to be superhuman 
they are bound to condemn him for mistakes 
which would be pardoned in others. However, 
he may be another Lobert that the Big League 
scouts have overlooked.”’ 

When the umpire announced the batteries, the 
mill crowd gave Perkins a cheer. Keeper spoke 
a few final encouraging words in the weaver’s 
ear before he ascended the hill. ‘‘Keep cool,’’ 
said Jack, ‘‘and follow Ganton’s signals without 
question; he knows these batters better than you 
do. Forget the crowd, and remember you have 
eight men with you who are going to back you up 
for all they are worth. And don’t hurry; take 
your time all the time. Now go to it and show 
them that you’ve got something in your head as 
well as up your sleeve.’’ 

Perkins’ freckled face was rather pale, but he 
seemed to have himself well in hand. As he 
placed his foot on the slab he heard the Free- 
booters burst into a chattering volume of encour- 
aging coaching, and the sound of their voices, 
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coming from all sides, heartened him. Snook 
Chetwind, leading off for the Clippers, tapped the 
dish with the end of his bat and squared away, 
with a confident grin. Fumbling a moment 
longer with his mask, Ganton crouched and 
signaled. Perkins wound up and let fly his fast 
high one on the inside corner. Chetwind, noted 
as a batter who worked pitchers for passes oftener 
than any man in the Middle River League, did 
the unexpected, smashing that first one on the 
seam and driving it on a line over the infield to- 
ward left garden. The pitcher’s heart gave a 
leap like a frog prodded by a stick, and he jerked 
himself round to follow the ball with his eyes. 

Out in deep left, Con Lassing was on the jump, 
and he scarcely seemed to touch the grass tips as 
he ran. If the ball got past him it would go to 
the fence for a certain two-sacker, and the fleet 
Chetwind might even succeed in stretching it into 
a triple. In his heart, which still choked him, 
Perkins knew Lassing could not come within 
yards of catching the ball. Then Lassing caught 
it. 

The crowd came up with a roar as the outfielder 
shot through the air in a final amazing leap, 
speared the humming horsehide with his gloved 
hand, turned a complete flipflap on the ground, 
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regained his feet like a circus acrobat, and held 
the captured sphere aloft. It was such a catch 
as might be made once in a thousand attempts, 
and Lassing had fully earned the applause given 
him. . 

Perkins’ heart settled back to its normal posi- 
tion; he breathed once more, the blood flowed 
again in his body, and the sickly pallor passed 
from his face. Keeper had told him that there 
were eight other players who were going to back 
him up for all they were worth, but now, for the 
first time, the weaver twirler was stiffened and 
steadied by that assurance, the actual words of 
which he suddenly seemed to hear echoing in his 
brain. He laughed as the ball was relayed to 
him by way of the shortstop. Of course he would 
be hit, but what of that? He was pitching for 
the best team that ever had supported him, every 
man of which desired to win this game as much 
—or nearly as much—as he did. They would 
do their part; it was up to him to do his as far 
as possible, without worry or fear. If he lost, 
he would be no worse off than before; if he won 
—weli, he was going to win if it lay in him. 

Mask in hand, Ganton grinned at Chetwind, 
who was disappointedly returning from his fruit- 
less dash to first. Chetwind grinned back. 
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‘‘Horseshoes,’’ he said. ‘‘If I’d known Lassing 
was toting a rabbit’s foot, I’d hit in another direc- 
tion. One circus play don’t win a game. We 
know you haven’t got any pitcher to-day, and 
it’s going to be a cinch for us.’’ 

Perkins’ jaws came together. Chetwind had 
flung him a pitying, disdainful glance with those 
final words. No pitcher, eh? He’d show them! 
It happened that Perkins really believed that he 
was a pitcher of considerable ability who never 
had found a good opportunity to demonstrate just 
what he could do when he did his best. Some- 
thing whispered in his ear that this was the op- 
portunity he must seize or remain forever out- 
side the pale. 

Ganton snapped the mask strap over the back 
of his head, pulled the wired protector into place 
with one hand, and settled, crouching, to signal. 
His instructions were to warp one over, low and 
close, for the next batter, Klobitz. Perkins 
nodded and obeyed, and, like Chetwind, Klobitz 
banged it fair and hard. It was a zipping 
grounder to the right of Tonk Turner, the short- 
stop. Turner leaped, and, when his feet touched 
the ground again, he dived forward on his stom- 
ach; with his bare hand outstretched, he stopped 
the ball—stopped it, held it. Like a flash, he sat 
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up; he did not have time to rise to his feet. And, 
sitting thus on the ground, Tonk made a beauti- 
ful throw to Huggins, at first, getting Klobitz by 
a yard. 

Two such plays, coming so promptly at the 
opening of the struggle, gave the crowd a legiti- 
mate excuse to howl their heads off, and if a man 
of them had a head on his shoulders when he 
ceased shouting from sheer lack of breath, it was 
not his fault. 

In the midst of that uproar, without attracting 
attention, Keeper hastily slipped out from the 
bench and reached Ganton, whom he grasped by 
the shoulder. ‘‘Look here,’’ he said rapidly in 
a low tone, ‘‘those fellows think they can drive 
Perkins from the slab in a hurry. They have 
orders to go after him hard from the start, and 
wait for nothing. Keep that in your noddle till 
they change their style.’’ Then, as quietly and 
unobtrusively, he returned to the bench. 

‘‘He’s right,’’ thought Ganton. ‘‘I never knew 
Chetwind to hit at the first ball pitched before, 
and Klobitz usually takes one. Oh, all right; 
we’ll play ’em for that line of stuff.’’ He called 
Perkins, and spoke a few guarded words for his 
ear alone. 

“Go at him, Hack,’’ called a Clipper, waiting 
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on the coaching line. ‘‘He’s fruit, and we’ll have 
’em breaking their necks with them high-divin’ 
stunts.’’ 

Perkins, on the mound again, followed instruc- 
tions, using an outdrop that would have been de- 
clared a ball had not Hackford, reaching for it, 
fouled down the first-base line. The next one was 
too wide, and the batter caught himself in the 
midst of his swing at it. Then he fouled a high 
one, which also would have been a ball, and found 
himself in a hole with two strikes against him. 
The pitcher’s courage was good, and Ganton ran 
the risk of calling for the high hopper. The 
twirler put everything he had on it, and Hack- 
ford missed cleanly. Perkins had struck a man 
out, and his confidence was redoubled. The ap- 
plause that he now received in his turn made 
him almost prance as he jogged beamingly to the 
bench. Turner and Lassing, coming in, were 
cheered until they touched their caps. 

‘‘Now, that’s baseball, boys!’’ said Keeper. 
“Tf you could play that way against Connie 
Mack’s bunch of world beaters, for instance, 
they’d have to keep awake every minute to trim 
you. Let’s try a little of their own medicine on 
them. JI understand Plinney gets fretful and dis- 
turbed if he’s harried hard. Everybody step up 
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to the pan with the idea of hitting anything he 
puts over.”’ 

Like Perkins, however, Plinney could not mur- 
mur at his support in the opening inning. Hub 
Randall hammered a hummer toward third, but 
the guardian of that corner cuffed it down and 
nipped Hub with the throw across. Andrews 
made four fouls and then boosted a fly to right 
field, praying in vain for the fielder to muff it. 
With two strikes on him, Dan Grout finally con- 
nected, but the pill whistled straight into the 
greedy hands of Klobitz, the second baseman. 

‘‘Hot stuff!’’ and ‘‘Some game!’’ commented 
the spectators. 


CHAPTER XXxI 


THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


RYCE FARTHING had watched the 
B events of the opening inning with calm- 

ness. His failure to show emotion of any 
sort seemed to annoy Phyllis, whose cheeks were 
glowing and whose eyes were bright. Warmly 
she took him to task. 

‘‘T am waiting,’” he replied placidly. ‘‘And 
the fact that, to prevent the Clippers from get- 
ting off with a flying start, it was necessary for 
Lassing and Turner to turn off phenomenal plays 
gives me apprehension. I haven’t any faith that 
this mill-hand pitcher of ours can hold out long, 
and I don’t wish to get all wrought up with en- 
thusiasm that is certain to turn to grief later.’’ 

‘*By Jove!’’ exclaimed Tommy Hapgood. ‘I 
wish I could be so cool and calculating; really I 
do!’? 

‘“‘T’m glad I’m not!’’ declared Phyllis. ‘‘Cool! 
I call it cold-blooded. Really, Mr. Farthing, I be- 
lieve you’d like to see us beaten to-day.”’ 


He protested that this was not true. Neverthe- 
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less, the beginning of the second inning gave him 
much satisfaction, which he continued to hide be- 
hind the mask of indifference. Moray stung the 
third pitched ball for a safety, and was promptly 
sacrificed to second by Peanut Schmidt. Then, 
seeking to keep Runyan from hitting, Perkins 
handed him transportation. 

‘Tt looks to me,’’ said Farthing, ‘‘as if this 
pitcher wouldn’t last as long as I expected. He’s 
so nervous now that he can’t find the pan.’’ 

Perkins was nervous, but he had not wholly lost 
his control, and presently he compelled the next 
batter to hit at a drop. The ball soggily caromed 

.to the ground, fair, two yards to the left of the 
plate, and Ganton pounced upon it like a hungry 
dog snapping up a bone. His throw to third was 
as certain and as swift as the poniard stab of 
death, cutting Moray down while he was still a 
long distance away. Fortunately, Prouty had the 
sense to whirl and wing the sphere to second, and 
Runyan was out by a narrow margin as he shot at 
the sack, feet foremost. The amazed shout of 
joy that greeted this unexpected double play 
drowned the exclamation which escaped involun- 
tarily from Farthing. 

‘“‘Cheer, Mr. Farthing—cheer!’”’ urged Phyllis, 
in the midst of the tumult. 
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‘‘Not yet,’’ he returned. ‘‘I admire the clever 
work, but it hasn’t given me any confidence in our 
pitcher.’’ 

‘‘Well, at least it should give him confidence in 
the team,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m sure it will, if he has 
any appreciation.”’ 

It had added to the confidence of Perkins. His 
taut and quivering nerves relaxed suddenly, and 
he laughingly walked in with Prouty, who felt 
highly satisfied with himself for the part he had 
performed. At the bench, Keeper had a word of 
praise for the catcher and the third baseman. To 
the pitcher he said: 

“You see they’re behind you. You’re getting 
support to make any man pitch his arm off.’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ agreed the weaver. ‘‘If I can’t win 
with that backing, I’m no good.”’ 

Again Jack sent the Freebooters after Plinney, 
and again Plinney disposed of them in one-two- 
three order. It seemed to be one of the days when 
he had everything working, and on such days his 
opponents in the Middle River League had found 
him practically invulnerable; on such days his air- 
tight twirling filled the opposing batters with de- 
spair; on one such day, in the first week of the 
present season, he had let the Johnnies down 
without a hit or a run. 
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Perkins came back strong, delighting many an 
anxious Hillsboro fan by whiffing Foxbrook, the 
catcher, and Plinney with eight pitched balls; but 
Chetwind, coming up again, rapped a safety 
through the infield. As if this hit had got his 
nerve, Perkins immediately uncorked the wildest 
sort of a wild pitch that permitted Chetwind to 
gallop, chortling, to second, from which he 
shouted: 

‘“Wait a minute, Duck; he’ll throw it over the 
grandstand! He’s going after the altitude rec- 
ord directly. Take your time. Make him find the 
dish !’’ 

‘* Aw, he couldn’t get it over if the plate was the 
size of a barn door,’’ said Klobitz, pretending to 
be careless and unprepared. 

Fathoming the batter’s purpose, Keeper hastily 
signaled Perkins to keep the ball wide; but the 
weaver missed the sign, and, fearful of pitching 
himself into a hole, cut the middle of the pentagon 
with a roundhouse bender. Klobitz smashed the 
pill with violent joy, driving it, curving, into right 
field. 

That curve nearly turned the drive into a hit, 
for Grout, the poorest ground coverer in the outer 
gardens, misjudged the sweep of the parabola and 
was forced at the last moment to stretch himself 
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to the utmost, finally making a leaping one-handed 
lunge. But he caught the ball. 

Klobitz, returning disgusted from first, met 
Perkins on his way to the bench. ‘‘You won’t last 
much longer,’’ said the second baseman of the 
Clippers. ‘‘We’d put the blanket on you the first 
inning only for the fool-crazy support you got. 
It’s you for the stable next crack we take at you.”’ 

“‘Don’t ery, little boy!’’ retorted Perkins. 
‘‘T’ll lend ye a handkerchief to wipe your nose.”’ 

While Tonk Turner was striking out, Keeper 
poured a few words into Chuck Ganton’s ear. 
‘‘They’re still trying for Perkins’ angora by at- 
tempting to start a batting streak. Make him 
keep them reaching as much as possible without 
pitching himself into too bad holes. And watch 
the bench closer; I tried to prevent him from put- 
ting that last one over.”’ 

Turner, growling bitterly over his misfortune, 
presently reapproached the bench. ‘‘Shut up!’’ 
said Ganton. ‘‘He ain’t puttin’ a thing on the 
pil. Watch me hit him safe.’’ 

“Tf you git a hit off him,’’ snarled Tonk, ‘‘I’ll 
take poison out of shame! You never could hit, 
anyhow.’’ 

“Is that so?’’ sneered Chuck wrathfully. <‘‘I 
wouldn’t be follerin’ you on the order if I wasn’t 
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catchin’.’? Then he jogged into the box, looking 
as vicious as a Gila monster, and made the first 
hit for the Freebooters, a zipping grasser into 
right. 

‘““Go after him,’’ Keeper urged Perkins. 
‘‘Don’t reach for ’em, but hit anything he puts 
over. Perhaps you can help start this thing go- 
ing right here.’’ 

Perkins tried hard enough, making three fouls, 
but Plinney got him at last. Nevertheless, on the 
pitcher’s final swing, Ganton stole second, al- 
though Foxbrook made an excellent throw. 

Watching Plinney, with Randall at bat, Keeper 
saw, as he had expected he would, that the Clipper 
pitcher worked far better with the sacks clean of 
runners. ‘‘If we can get men on bases at the 
right time we’ll push him off his feet,’’ Jack de- 
cided. 

But this was not the time. Randall hit the ball, 
to be sure, but he merely popped to Hackford, at 
first. 

Ganton, coming in, met Turner going out. 
Chuck grinned; Tonk curled his lips in a sneer. 
‘“Another double cross,’’ said the latter. ‘‘How 
much did you pay him to let you hit it?’’ 

‘*T’ll buy the poison for you if you’ll really take 
it,’’? returned the catcher. ‘‘It would be a good 
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thing for the team; we might git a real shortstop 
to fill your position.’’ These men were chums off 
the field. 

In the fourth Klobitz’s prophecy that the Clip- 
pers would send Perkins to the stable nearly came 
true. With only one down, they got runners on 
second and third. Then Runyan and Hackford 
tried the squeeze play; the former hit the first 
ball pitched, with Hackford dashing for the plate 
before the sphere fairly left the pitcher’s fingers. 
Turner made a marvelous pick-up of the grounder 
and shot it home, where Ganton got the runner 
by a whisker, after which he tried to stop Schmidt, 
who was legging it for third. Had Prouty done 
his part it would have been a double play; but, in 
dodging spikes, he failed to tag the sliding man. 

Ganton glared at Turner. ‘‘Come to life!’’ he 
said. ‘‘If you’d do your sleeping nights, instid 
of on the ball field, we might put some of these 
plays through.”’ | 

Turner whooped and flung up his hands. 
‘‘Hear him!’’ he shouted. ‘‘And he stood round 
caressin’ the ball before he thought to put it to 
third.’’ At this time neither uttered a word of 
reproach for Prouty; after the game was over it 
would be different. 
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Among the spectators not a few expressed the 
belief that Ganton had ‘‘pulled a bone’’ by his 
failure to try for Runyan instead of Schmidt; but 
Keeper did not feel that way about it. In wait- 
ing for Hackford, the catcher had placed himself 
so that he could make a quick throw to third, and 
would have got his man had Prouty risen to the 
occasion. Had he thrown to first he would have 
been compelled to make a turn after tagging the 
runner, and Runyan, having hit the ball, was go- 
ing down the line like a turpentined greyhound. 
Jack did not believe a criticism of the play was 
called for. 

Drake, the Clipper shortstop, was yearning for 
a hit that would let Schmidt home with the first 
run of the game, but Ganton made Perkins work 
slowly and carefully, and presently the batter put 
up a high foul close to the stand. In a twinkling 
Ganton’s mask was flung bounding on the ground, 
and he went after the ball. 

‘‘Get it, Chuck—get it!’’ begged the crowd. 
‘‘Plenty of room.”’ 

There was not plenty of room. The ball 
was falling close to the edge of the stand, and 
many thought it would not drop clear. Still, 
the catcher kept on, although he was aware that 
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the barrier was near at hand, and he could 
vaguely see a blur of human faces rising tier on 
tier above him. If he made the catch he could not 
slow down; he would have to take it at full speed 
just as if everything was clear before him. To 
flinch, even, would mean failure. He plunged 
against the boarded front of the stand with a 
crash that flung him backward to the ground. 
But, an instant before the collision, his fingers had 
closed on the ball. 

The shock stunned him, as if he had been 
struck by a club, and for a trifling space of time 
blackness seemed to fall over him like a pall. 
But his gripping fingers held the ball with the 
clutch of grim death. 

‘‘Out!’’ shouted the umpire, taking note of 
that fact as he ran toward the prostrate man. 

Ganton looked up dazedly and saw the umpire 
and several players bending over him. Above his 
head rose the roaring cheers of the delighted 
crowd. Keeper, in spite of his lame leg, was 
there, on one knee, lifting the nervy catcher. 
Tonk Turner came tearing through the circle, 
hurling aside anybody in his path. 

‘‘Are you hurt, Chuck?’’ the shortstop panted. 
“‘Are you hurt much?’’ 

Ganton drew a breath, relinquishing the ball to 
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the umpire, who took it from his hand. ‘‘Hurt!’’ 
he returned scornfully. ‘‘How could I be when I 
hit my head?’’ | 


CHAPTER XXII 


IN THE LAST DITCH 


A QHE Freebooters were fighting for that 
| game as they had never fought under Pat 
Murphy, a fact that Bryce Farthing recog- 
nized with a pang of sullen, but well-concealed, 
anger. He knew Keeper doubtless had talked to 
them im the clubhouse before the contest began, 
but how he had succeeded in inspiring such stu- 
pendous and reckless efforts was more than Far- 
thing could comprehend. It was the kind of base- 
ball seldom seen in the bush, such as might awaken 
enthusiasm in a gathering of Big League follow- 
ers. Instead of discouraging them a whit, the 
knowledge that their pitcher was weak seemed to 
make them fierce as famished wolves, as formid- 
able as Trojans. 
Andrews opened the last half of the fourth with 
a single, and went all the way to third on the hit- 
and-run when Grout banged the ball into right 
field. The crowd rooted. Grout stole second on 


the first ball pitched to Lassing. Then Lassing 
242 
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popped up an infield fly, and almost frothed at the 
mouth as he saw it caught. Less than a minute 
later, Mike Huggins boosted a long fly to deep cen- 
ter, Andrews scoring after the catch and Grout 
moving up to third. 

The deadlock had been broken, and Plinney was 
wabbling. Indeed, the Clipper pitcher was so 
nervous and wild that he passed Prouty, although 
the latter, anxious to hit, foolishly went after two 
bad ones. With things ‘‘breaking right’’ for 
them, the Freebooters encouraged one another, 
and displayed such confidence that, although two 
were down, the cheering crowd looked for them 
to pile up enough runs in that inning to clinch the 
game. 

Fate decreed otherwise. Begging Plinney to 
get the ball over, Tonk Turner finally reached 
across the pan and hammered a line drive to right. 
Out in that pasture, Bingo Moray probably saved 
his pitcher from being driven to the bench by mak- 
ing a great catch while ‘‘running with the ball.’’ 

‘<Hard Iuck!’’ complained Hub Randall. ‘‘We 
had old Plin on the run. We’ll chase him to cover 
next time.”’ 

Perkins pitched in the fifth like a man who be- 
lieved the lone tally was all his team would make, 
and also all they would require in order to win. 
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Again he fanned both Foxbrook and Plinney, after 
which Chetwind merely popped a little fly to Ran- 
dall. 

To the surprise and displeasure of Hillsboro, 
Splinter Plinney came back strong again, retiring 
three batters in succession by the strike-out route. 
Randall was the third victim. ‘‘You didn’t chase 
me very far, after all, did you?’’ sneered Plinney. 

‘Nice little game, isn’t it?’’ said Harvey In- 
galls, squeezing in beside Farthing in the stand. 
‘‘What do you think of Keeper as a manager?”’ 

‘‘Really, I can’t say,’’ was the answer; ‘‘al- 
though it doesn’t seem to me that he’s doing much 
besides sit on the bench and let the rest of the 
players run the game.’’ 

‘“‘That’s because you don’t know. As far as 
any manager can, he’s directing everything. He 
gives them instructions when they’re at the bench, 
and he signals to them at other times. Besides, 
he’s put more fighting spirit into them than they 
ever had before. The name Freebooters was given 
them in derision, but you haven’t seen them boot- 
ing the ball around any to-day. They’re playing 
like world beaters, and I attribute it mainly to 
Keeper. If he can do as much with them in a 
short time, what might he do in a longer?’’ 

Farthing laughed tolerantly. ‘‘You’re surely 
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enthusiastic over that man, Harve, and I hope 
you’re not giving him credit he doesn’t deserve. 
If he can really manage the team as it should be 
managed, no one will be more pleased than myself. 
But the game is still young. There are four more 
innings to be played. Let’s wait before we pass 
judgment.’’ 

: Phyllis refrained from comment with some dif- 
ficulty. 

And now, of a sudden, trouble rose and grinned 
mockingly upon the Freebooters. Klobitz started 
it with a hit, and Hackford pushed him along by 
a neat sacrifice bunt. A minute later, Moray 
cracked out a double that sent Klobitz across with 
the tying score. In trying to prevent Schmidt 
from laying the club against the ball, Perkins 
handed him a permit to ramble to first, and this 
disturbed the weaver so that he grooved one for 
Runyan, who hammered out a safety, on which 
Moray crossed the rubber by desperate running. 

The Clippers had taken the lead, and there were 
still two runners on, with only one out. The 
cheering of the crowd had turned to groans, the 
wild enthusiasm of a short time before was smoth- 
ered by consternation. 

Farthing placed his hand on Harvey Ingalls’ 
arm. ‘‘You see,’’ he observed, ‘‘it’s always a 
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good idea to wait for the hatching before counting 
chickens. The fighting caliber of our team doesn’t 
appear to be so heavy now.’’ 

‘‘The trouble’s all in the pitcher’s box,’’ re- 
turned Harvey huskily. ‘‘They haven’t made a 
run on errors. It’s tough!’’ 

‘““Oh, can’t we stop them somehow?’’ said 
Phyllis, in distress. ‘‘We must stop them! It’s 
dreadful to lose the game after—after—’’ 

‘‘Our manager,’’ said Farthing, ‘‘doesn’t seem 
to have another pitcher warming up. Where are 
the pitchers? There’s only one on the bench; 
that’s Bromley, who is so lame he can’t pitch any- 
way. If this is good management, I don’t know 
anything about baseball.’’ 

Ingalls was silenced. A minute or two later he 
uttered a yell and leaped to his feet; for Drake 
had driven a smoking liner into Randall’s hands, 
and Hub had snapped it promptly to second, 
which Turner covered, catching Runyan off. 
Once more a double play had cut a rally short. 

Perkins looked very ill as he walked to the 
bench, but Keeper had no harsh words for him, 
knowing the man had done his best. On the con- 
trary, Jack sought to inspire the batters to go 
after Plinney still more savagely. ‘‘We’ve got to 
hit to win,’”’ he said; ‘‘and we had him going once. 
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It was luck that saved him then. Get him on the 
run again.”’ 

Andrews, who had started the last rally, did his 
part in the effort to repeat. With two strikes on 
him, he finally bumped a soggy bounder into the 
diamond and beat it to the initial sack. Then 
Keeper instructed Grout to sacrifice, which Dan 
did nicely. 

‘‘Now!’’ said Jack to Lassing. ‘‘Hit it out! 
We’ve got to have one run to tie up.”’ 

Lassing hit the first ball delivered to him—hit 
it fair and hard. Had he not lifted it quite so 
high in the air the center fielder could not have 
got it. Taking a venture, Andrews made third 
after the catch, and there was still a chance to 
even things up. | 

But Plinney struck Huggins out, and the spec- 
tators settled back with something like a sob of 
despair. 

The feelings of the fans were still further torn 
when Foxbrook got his first hit off Perkins. That 
seemed to put the faltering pitcher entirely off his 
feet; he gave Plinney a pass, and followed that 
bad performance by boring Chetwind in the ribs, 
loading the sacks, with no one out. 

‘‘Here goes the game,’’ said Bryce Farthing. 
‘“‘It’s all over now! You can see, Miss Ingalls, 
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why I didn’t permit myself to get all worked up in 
the earlier stages. I had a conviction that it 
would turn this way.”’ 

‘‘What’s Keeper going to do?’’ inquired Har- 
vey as he saw Jack rise from the bench. ‘‘He’s 
taking Perkins out. Who will he put in?”’ 

‘¢Who can he put in with no one warmed up?’’ 
returned Farthing. ‘‘As a manager, he’s shown 
himself—’’ 

‘It’s Stallings!’’ exclaimed Phyllis, catching 
sight of the fat pitcher as he came hurrying from 
the direction of the clubhouse. ‘‘He’s going to 

try to stop them with Stallings.’’ 
“And if anybody needs to limber his flinger be- 
fore he works on the hill, it’s that old stager,’’ 
said the real-estate man. ‘‘He’s never any use 
unless he gets his arm oiled.’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t know!’’ cried Harvey. ‘‘Have you 
forgotten what he did to the Jawcrackers with a 
cold arm? ‘There’s a chance yet.’’ 

‘‘Hope dies hard,’’ replied Farthing, with a 
laugh. 

In high spirits, the Clippers greeted Stallings 
gayly, promising to do all sorts of things to him, 
which, however, did not seem to worry Bat, who 
wore his habitual smile as he loafed out to the 
mound. 
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At the bench of the local team, Perkins sat 
down dejectedly, feeling that fate had handed him 
the final knock-out blow to his ambitions. He was 
greatly surprised when Keeper hastily said: 
““Don’t take it to heart, o!d man; you did well, and 
you’re going to have another chance, if you want 
it. You’ll do better next time.’’ Then, having 
poured this balm upon the weaver’s wound, Jack 
gave the game his undivided attention. 

Duck Klobitz was a batter who hit well with a 
great deal depending, and Stallings went after 
him with all the cleverness he could command, soon 
making him slash the air twice in vain. Then 
Klobitz hit into the diamond. Turner fielded the 
ball, but even as he went after it he saw that the 
runners had been on the move before the sphere 
left Stallings’ fingers, and also that Foxbrook, 
straining every nerve, was too far on his way to 
be nailed at the registry station. So, instead of 
seeking to stop that score, Tonk snapped the 
horsehide to Randall, getting Chetwind at second. 
Hub tried to make it a double, but Klobitz was 
safe at first by a stride. 

The Clipper coachers danced and whooped their 
satisfaction. Not a sound came from the great 
crowd. Many of the dismayed Hillsboroites were 
beginning to think of getting away from the field 
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early, feeling that they did not care to witness the 
disappointing conclusion of the contest. 

With his grin undiminished, Stallings faced 
Tack Hackford. ‘‘See’f you can be lucky enough 
to git to first on no hit, Tackie,’’ he said. ‘‘Guess 
you can do it all right.”’ 

“‘T won’t have to, Bat,’? was the retort. ‘‘Un- 
less you hand me a saunter, I’m going to make a 
nice little bingle. Your old spitter is all worn 
frazzled.’ 

Stallings wasted one. As he had expected, 
Klobitz started for second on the pitch. Ganton 
made a hasty line throw. Then Randall, on the 
alert, cut the throw off behind Stallings, Plinney 
having dashed away from third. Hither the lat- 
ter was bluffing or he lost heart, for he stopped 
suddenly and lunged back, headlong, toward the 
hassock. Randall threw to third, losing not a 
fraction of a second. 

This time, Prouty did his part; he was there to 
receive the ball, and he jabbed it on to Plinney 
when the fingers of the latter were yet a full foot 
from the sack. The second Clipper was out, and 
the air cleared a bit. 

‘‘What was it you said you were goin’ to do, 
Tackie?’’ asked Stallings, again facing Hackford. 
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‘Pitch the ball, and let me show you,’’ was the 
invitation. 4 

Stallings pitched just three times more to the 
man at the plate, using the spitter twice, and fool- 
ing Hackford once with a straight smoker in the 
groove. ‘‘Mebbe you’d better postpone that 
bingle till some other day, Tackie,’’ taunted Bat, 
when the hitter missed the third one. 

‘‘Can you bunt?’’ asked Keeper, grasping 
Prouty by the arm as the latter was getting his 
bat. 

*‘Sure; but I’m the first man up—”’ 

‘‘Bunt,’’ ordered Jack, ‘‘and try to beat it.’’ 

<oBut—” 

““Do as I tell you!”’ 7 

Prouty walked to the pan and bunted the first 
ball pitched to him by Plinney. It was a lucky 
one, in the direction of third, and the Clippers 
were so taken by surprise that the batter reached 
first. 

‘“‘Bunt!’’ was the command whispered in Tur- 
ner’s ear. 

Turner obeyed, dying at first, while Prouty took 
second. 

‘¢Bunt!’’ said Jack to Ganton. 

After standing at the plate and holding his club 
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as if he meant to swing hard, the catcher suddenly 
shortened his grip and dropped the ball four feet 
in front of the pan. Both Foxbrook and Plinney 
went after it, bothering each other, and Ganton 
beat the throw. Prouty, having been signaled in 
advance, cantered to third. 

The crowd awoke. Something unexpected was 
coming off. The Clippers were annoyed, and 
Plinney showed that he was both flustered and 
angry. 

Keeper had Stallings’ ear. ‘‘Look, Bat: if the 
infield plays in for a bunt, and Plinney grooves 
the first one, don’t wait—try for a Texas leaguer. 
Understand ?”’ | 

The pitcher nodded and walked out with his 
wagon tongue. With one down and a man on 
third, a bunt might be looked for, particularly as 
the first three men had hit that way and turned. 
two of the taps into safeties. Bat saw the short- 
field men creep forward on their toes, crouching, 
and for an instant he slipped his hands up on the 
bat. As Plinney pitched, however, he suddenly 
shifted his hold. The ball came over, and Stal- 
lings gave it a little, chopping rap, dropping it just 
beyond the shortstop, who tried vainly to get back 
in time. Prouty raced home easily. 

Ganton, however, made the mistake of scudding 
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onward to third, where he was nipped, quenching 
the shouts of the spectators, who had been roused 
again to enthusiasm. 

Keeper was frowning; he had hoped for some- 
thing better. And now, unless another score 
could be made, he did not wish Stallings to wind 
himself on the paths; for, although Wade was 
warming up outside the grounds, Jack felt that 
Stallings was the only man who could really be 
depended on to hold the enemy in check. So Ran- 
dall was instructed to do his best for a long hit. 
Randall struck out, and Bryce Farthing breathed 
again. 

‘“‘By Jove!’’? He laughed grimly. ‘‘I had be- 
gun to hope that that bunting game was going to 
do the business for us! It would, too, I think, 
if they had kept it up. If it was Keeper’s idea, 
he certainly showed bad judgment by abandoning 
it. That was our last chance, and it’s gone!”’ 

- Harvey left the stand and hurried out to the 
home bench, where he talked to Keeper for a few 
moments. He was cheerful when he returned. 

‘‘They’re only one run ahead, and we have two 
more innings in which to get at them,’’ he said. 
‘“By the way, Bryce, you were mistaken about 
Keeper sending Stallings in cold. He had him 
- warming up outside behind the clubhouse. Did it 
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so Perkins wouldn’t know about it, and fret with 
the idea that Jack didn’t have full confidence in 
him.’?’ 

‘Really !’’ returned Farthing. ‘‘I didn’t real- - 
ize this Keeper was sucha crafty chap. Still, he’s 
remarkably successful in deceiving people. I’m 
afraid, however, it isn’t going to do him much 
good to-day. Plinney is on his mettle again, and 
therefore he’s liable to mow our men down like 
grass.”’ : 

‘‘Stallings is doing a bit of mowing himself; 
he’s struck out Moray and got two on Schmidt. 
This game isn’t settled, not by any means!”’ 

Bat was indeed in form, and he disposed of 
Moray, Schmidt, and Runyan in succession. Then 
the crowd rose up and entreated the Freebooters 
to ‘‘get after ’em.’’ On two previous occasions 
Andrews had led off with a hit, but now he failed 
even to foul the ball, Plinney swiftly sending him 
back to the bench. 

“‘T was afraid it would be that way,’’ muttered 
Farthing. ‘‘We had our chance in the lucky sev- 
enth, and lost it through bad judgment.’’ 

But when Grout ‘‘got a life,’? and Lassing 
reached first by the aid of a wretched error, the 
crowd began to root wildly for runs, and Far- 
thing’s secret apprehension sprang again to life. 
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In the midst of the racket, Huggins whiffed three 
times and Prouty flied out to left field. 

‘That does settle it,’’ said Farthing, stretching 
a little. 

“‘Not yet!’’ Phyllis declared warmly. ‘‘We 
have another chance, and I don’t believe Keeper 
ever quits while there is a chance. If he could 
have played to-day—’’ 

‘‘Anyway,’’ said Harvey, ‘‘with everything 
against us, he made a hard fight for it.’’ 

‘‘The hardest fighters are frequently men of the 
poorest judgment,’’ observed Farthing. 

Again Stallings did not permit a Clipper to 
reach first. They could not hit his moist ball 
safely. ‘‘But the game is ours,’’ they told one 
another. ‘‘Plinney simply won’t let them do a 
thing now.”’ 

That Plinney did not intend to let the Freeboot- 
ers do anything was demonstrated by the manner 
in which he fanned Tonk Turner. At no stage of 
the game had he shown more smoke, sharper 
curves, or better control. It was not his fault 
that, a few seconds later, Moray muffed Ganton’s 
fly in short right field. Two Hillsboro men should 
have been out when Stallings started for the plate 
with his willow. 

‘“‘Bat!’? It was Keeper’s voice, calling sharply. 
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The pitcher turned as Jack reached his side. 
‘‘Let me have your club,’’ said the grim-faced 
young man. ‘‘I’m going to shoulder the respon- 
sibility here. I'll hit in your place.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SIX WEEKS FREE 


““Get a hit, Ty, and win the game for us!”’ 
From every side the great crowd besought 
him with cheers and entreaties. . 
Walking toward the plate, Jack limped almost 
imperceptibly. His face was sober, his teeth were 
set. From the start he had watched Plinney, 
taking mental note of everything the man did 
while on the slab, and observing in particular the 
high ball with a little jump which he used for 
strike-out purposes. Keeper believed he could 
hit that ball. Before squaring himself at the pan, 
he signaled for Ganton to try a steal on the first 
pitch; for with Ganton on second, even a single 
might tie the score up. In that case, Wade would 
have to go into the box, but the chance was worth 
taking. 
“*You’ll find this bird just as easy as the others, 
Splinter,’’ called Foxbrook, crouching to signal. 
Plinney grinned, nodded, and pitched. Keeper 


- seemed to start to swing, but caught himself in 
257 


[T's Keeper!’’ ‘‘Keeper’s going to bat!’ 
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time, staggering a bit. Ganton had obeyed, and 
Foxbrook threw, in the effort to get him. Never 
in his baseball career had the catcher made a bet- 
ter start, never had he covered ground so fast. 
He slid, and at the same instant that he hooked 
the bag with his foot, Klobitz put the ball on him. 
‘‘Safe!’’ shouted the umpire. 

The decision was close, and, of course, the Clip- 
pers kicked, although they knew it was absolutely 
just. Things of this sort upset Plinney, and, to 
give him time to settle down, they wrangled over 
the decision as long as they dared. 

‘‘Get this mark at the plate, Splinter!’’ called 
Foxbrook. ‘‘That guy down yonder’ll die right 
where he is, never fret!’’ 

Looking sour as a quince, the pitcher whipped 
another one over, starting it rather high. Keeper 
swung at it—and missed. 

‘“Told you he was easy!’’ whooped the catcher, 
returning the sphere. ‘‘He missed it by a mile!’’ 

A ball followed, at which Keeper did not offer. 
Then something told him Plinney would try his 
smoker with the hop. As it came, burning the 
air, Jack stepped into it, met it squarely with a 
pretty swing, and drove it, soaring, into the dis- 
tance. When his bat landed on the ball he knew 
he had hit it full and fair. The ringing crack of 
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wood and leather brought to his feet every spec- 
tator who was not standing. Every eye followed 
that sailing fleck of yellowish white. At the very 
least, it must duplicate the hit Keeper had made 
in the game with the Jawerackers, they were sure 
of that. 

Away toward the distant fence flew the stricken 
sphere. ‘Two fielders, running back for it, stopped 
abruptly, and one flung up his arms in a gesture 
of despair. Then the ball passed over the fence, 
two yards from the top board, and vanished. 
Ganton loafed home from third, and Keeper, hav- 
ing slowed down, jogged on around the course, fa- 
voring his injured leg, while a gathering of sheer 
lunatics howled their applause and admiration at 
him. 

The Freebooters themselves, scarcely less crazy 
than the spectators, surrounded Jack the moment 
he crossed the rubber, laughing and whooping 
like boys. ‘‘Some swat, old man—some swat!’’ 
shouted Joe Andrews, actually giving him a hug. 
‘¢ And that was my bat again; Stallings had it.”’ 

‘<TLet’s beat it!’’ urged Keeper. ‘‘Look at the 
crowd coming !’’ 

With him in their midst, they did a football 
rush through the swarming mass of human beings 
who had poured on to the field and surged around 
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them. And when they were within the clubhouse 
it was necessary to hold the door to prevent some 
of the determined admirers of the new man from 
breaking in. 

- Keeper had handed Bryce Farthing a bitter 
dose to swallow, but the latter accepted it without 
an outward sign of wincing. More than that, the 
moment he realized that the ball had passed over 
the fence, Farthing cheered with the rest of the 
crowd. Then he turned and grasped Harvey In- 
galls’ hand. ‘‘I want to congratulate you on your 
judgment,’’ he said. ‘‘I was mistaken. I now 
believe you have found a man who can manage the 
team, and play the game also. We’ll call a meet- 
ing to-night and make Keeper the established man- 
ager. Henceforth he has my backing in every- 
thing.’’ 

Later, having sent Phyllis off in the little ear, 
with Hapgood for company, they succeeded in get- 
ting into the clubhouse, where they found the 
players dressing, every man as happy as a clam 
at high tide. Farthing walked straight up to 
Keeper. 

‘‘Let me tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that you have set- 
tled any doubts I may have had regarding your 
ability to manage a baseball team. Go to it, with 
my blessing.’’ 
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‘“‘Thank you!’’ said Keeper coldly, turning 
away. 

When Harvey proposed to take Jack back to 
town in the Massasoit, the latter quietly declined, 
saying that he would travel with his players. 

‘‘He’s won the respect of every man on the 
team,’’ said Harvey to Farthing, as they were be- 
ing whirled toward town. ‘‘He’s got them all with 
him, and they’ll fight for him like tigers. It’s 
that fighting spirit that wins at baseball, as well 
as other things.’’ 

The real-estate man unclamped his teeth 
from the mutilated end of his cigar. ‘‘ Again 
I think you’re right,’’ he returned affably. ‘‘I’m 
not often mistaken in my likes and dislikes, 
but this time I seem to have gone wrong. I’m 
sorry, too, for the fellow is sore on me, and 
I’m actually beginning to like him. I’d like to do 
something to show him that I’ve experienced a 
change of heart. Say, why can’t you bring him 
along to my rooms to-night? He might enjoy sit- 
ting in with the bunch. I have an idea he’s a 
sport in a quiet way, and if he—’’ 

‘‘Perhaps he doesn’t play. Then, again, you 
know the game gets rather stiff sometimes—too 
stiff for me occasionally. Hitting the town broke, 
as he did, he hasn’t the money to play.”’ 
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‘(Oh, that’s all right; we can fix it. He’ll be 
pulling down his little forty per, henceforth, and 
I’d willingly make him a loan. That check I was 
looking for came on the noon mail to-day, and 
lending Keeper fifty or a hundred wouldn’t incon- 
venience me in the least. Perhaps he’s a shark; 
maybe he’d trim us all.’’ 

Harvey looked doubtful. ‘‘If you think best, 
we can put it up to him to-night after the meet- 
ing.’’ 

Back at his office, Farthing signed some letters, 
and dismissed his stenographer and clerk for the 
night. When they were gone, he sat at his desk, 
chewing upon an unlighted cigar and frowning 
darkly at a section map of the Middle River Realty 
Company’s holdings hanging on the wall. His 
thoughts, however, were not at all concerned with 
real estate. Once or twice he struck the desk with 
his clenched fist. 

Presently he unlocked a drawer of the desk and 
fished forth a mass of newspaper clippings with 
both hands, piling them before him. ‘‘His picture 
is here somewhere,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a bad news- 
paper smudge, but I want to lamp it. Strange 
two men should look so much alike. If Keeper 
is not—’’ He stopped abruptly, staring, wide- 
eyed, at a few lines on the back of a double- 
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column extract scissored from a New York news- 
paper: 


Charles Foster Richardson, son of former Congressman 
Richardson, of Illimois, sent to Sing Sing for a term of five 
years for forgery, was pardoned to-day by Governor Hal- 
lett. Young Richardson has served two years and two 
months of his sentence. The governor was influenced in his 
action by the fact that since his incarceration Richardson has 
developed tuberculosis. 


‘‘Gad!’’? The word burst from Farthing’s lips 
like an explosion. He leaped to his feet, and 
stood, pale and shaking, holding the newspaper 
clipping in his trembling hand. The cigar had 
dropped to the floor, unheeded. Again, as when 
Keeper had confronted him in that room, his eyes 
held a desperate, hunted look. 

‘‘How did I overlook this?’’ he muttered, after 
a few moments... ‘‘I’ve cut myself off from every- 
body, every source of information except the news- 
papers; but I thought I read them carefully, and I 
should have seen this. When—’’ 

His eyes sought the top of the paper, where a 
portion of the date line remained. The date was 
there. ‘‘Six weeks old!’’ he said, sinking back 
heavily on his chair. ‘‘He’s been out six weeks. 
He swore he’d get me the moment he had done his 
bit and was turned loose.’’ 
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Leaping up suddenly, he drew the heavy shades 
at the front windows and switched on the lights. 
“‘T need a drink,’’ he decided, opening a closet 
door and bringing out a bottle and glass. He took 
the whisky straight, and did not send a chaser 
after it. In a moment or two the wretched stuff 
seemed to start his sluggish blood into motion 
again. Returning the bottle and glass to their 
place of concealment, he began pacing the floor. 
Presently he stopped and brought forth an auto- 
matic pistol from his hip pocket. 

‘*T’d begun to think myself silly, packing a gun 
around in this town,’’ he said, ‘‘but I believe Ill 
continue to keep this little toy within handy reach. 
Nick may never bother me. It’s likely the pen 
has taken the heart out of him, and he’s got the 
con, too. But he meant it when he made that 
oath; there was murder in his eyes.’’ 

Resuming his seat, he began to go through the 
clippings, continuing to mutter: ‘‘It’s here, his 
picture. Who is this gink, Keeper, who looks so 
much like him—so much that he got my goat? 
Odd he should turn up here in Hillsboro at this 
time! And I can’t shake the notion that he knows 
me. I’m dead sure he hates me as much as I hate 
him, and I can’t help feeling that every hour he 
stays in this town he’s a menace to me. Still, I 
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see no way to run him out. After to-day, his grip 
will be sure and solid.’’ 

His ear caught the sound of the street door 
opening and closing, and then he heard footsteps 
approaching along the short corridor. Again 
cowardice poured his heart full, and overflowed 
through his veins. Leaning forward with his 
right hand on the desk, he swiftly slid his left back 
to the pocket that contained the automatic, upon 
which his fingers closed. His lips parted a ‘bit, 
exposing his set teeth; he gazed through narrowed 
lids at the office door. A hand touched the knob, 
it turned, the door swung open. 

Two men came in. The first was a coarse, 
heavy-jowled, piggish-looking individual, who 
wore loud clothes, had a heavy watch chain 
stretched across the ample expanse of fancy vest, 
and was bedecked with rings and ‘‘sparklers.’’ 
At his heels, stepping like a cat, followed a small, 
stoop-shouldered, hatchet-faced young man, with 
close-set eyes and a pasty, sallow, unhealthy com- 
plexion. Farthing slumped suddenly against the 
back of his chair, his jaw drooping, his eyes wide 
with consternation. The stout man paused, his 
hands on his hips, and took a good look at the real- 
estate dealer. His companion peered over his 
shoulder. 
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‘“Well,’? said the one who had entered first, in 
a husky, throaty voice, ‘it’s him, Snow; we got 
the right steer—it’s my old pal Joe. And nicely 
located, too, right next the biggest bank in town, 
and in the same buildin’. Oh, leave it to Joe! He 
knows his little book !?? 


ae 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HAUNTING EYES 


HEPER did not play poker in Farthing’s 

K rooms that night. When invited to do so 

by Ingalls, after being formally employed 

by the directors to manage the nine, he gave Har- 

vey an odd look. ‘‘I won’t come, thank you!’’ he 

said. ‘‘The devil’s tools and his chief emissary, 

Old Redeye, made me what J was when [ hit this 
town. I’m done with both.’’ 

To the party of gamblers who did gather for the 
game—mostly ‘“‘vyoung bloods’’ of the town—- 
Farthing introduced a heavy-jowled, piggish-look- 
ing stranger. This person was presented as 
Macklin Podner, a New York capitalist, who had 
been led to pay Hillsboro a visit by the optimistic 
advertising of the Middle River Realty Company. 
In the course of the evening, speaking to Far- 
thing, Podner let slip a few remarks concerning 
big business transactions, principally deals in real 
estate, which were very impressive. His profu- 
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shouldered, ratlike young man, who had accom- 
panied him when he surprised Farthing in his 
office at an earlier hour, was not in evidence. 

Farthing, who was usually fortunate at cards, 
seemed to have an off night, settling up at last 
nearly a hundred dollars behind. But Podner, al- 
though he handled the pasteboards bunglingly, 
frequently needing a basket to catch them in when 
he shuffled and dealt, was simply overwhelmed 
with luck. Often the foolish manner in which he 
bet a hand was assurance of the truth of his state- 
ment that he knew next to nothing about draw 
poker, serving to keep the other players guessing, 
whenever he persisted in raising, as to whether he 
was driving on four of a kind or a pair of deuces; 
yet at the end he had nearly all the chips on the 
board, and was the only winner. 

“It’s always that way,’’ sighed one of the 
losers, who had forked over seventy-eight dollars 
for chips, and found himself stripped to a ‘‘white 
bean’’ at the show-down on the last jack pot. 
‘‘The greenhorn cops all the dough!’’ 

Harvey Ingalls carried home empty pockets. 
Podner lingered behind the others for ‘‘a night- 
cap and a little business chat’’ with Farthing. 
The nightcap was furnished by the real-estate 
man, and the business consisted of a division of 
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the spoils. ‘‘You ain’t lost none of your cunning 
with them long fingers, Joe!’’ chuckled the obese 
winner throatily as they made an even split of 
the heap of legal tender. ‘‘You can deal top or 
bottom, and hold ’em out as well as ever! 
’Minded me of the way we skinned the roll off 
them two Englishmen and the Chicago merchant, 
comin’ over on the Cumbriantic five years ago— 
me playin’ the boob, and you givin’ me the top 
hands for the big pots. That was a real killing, 
but this was a piker’s game, pal!’’ 

Farthing laughed. ‘‘A piker’s game, but since 
coming here I’ve managed to live on it, helped 
by a few little side deals; and I’ve paid my bills.”’ 

‘‘Lived, and paid your bills!’’ exclaimed Pod- 
ner. ‘‘If that’s all you’re lookin’ to do, you’ve 
changed, and you better have your nut inspected. 
But you can’t put that over on me. I took note 
that there’s only an ordinary brick wall dividin’ 
your office from the Hillsboro National Bank, and 
T’ll make oath you didn’t get things fixed that 
way by accident. Now, Snow and me—’’ 

‘“‘You’ve got me wrong for once in your life, 
Mace,’’ protested Farthing, holding up his hand. 
‘‘T’ve really cut away from the old life, and I’ve 
got a bigger deal in mind, with less chances to it, 
than tapping a bank vault.’’ And then, much to 
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Podner’s displeasure, he declined to make a fur- 
ther statement along this line. 

At an early hour on Monday, Podner appeared 
in Farthing’s office, and soon thereafter they were 
putting up a great front of being engaged in ear- 
nest discussion over a plot chart of the Middle 
River Realty Company. In fact, they were 
quarreling about something that did not relate to 
real estate. 

When the ball team boarded the ten-ten train 
for New Lisbon, a large number of fans accom- 
panied it, which, considering the day of the week, 
was unusual. Keeper’s lameness had practically 
disappeared, and it was known that he would be 
in the game. Many a rooter who would have 
stayed at home otherwise went along to see Jack 
play. | 

Shortly after five in the afternoon, the anxious 
Hillsboro enthusiasts who had found it impossible 
to leave their business for the pleasure of witness- 
ing the struggle, learned by telephone the joyous 
news that the Freebooters had triumphed over 
the Jawcrackers by a score of seven to five. This 
report spread like the measles, and in short order 
the whole town seemed to be talking of nothing 
else; the first stories concerning the battle of 
Manila Bay had scarcely created more interest 
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in Hillsboro. It was proposed, even, to meet the 
returning victors at the station with a band, and 
make them parade the main street of the town; 
but, to the satisfaction of the more conservative, 
it was not possible to get the musicians together 
on such short notice. 

Nevertheless, a great crowd, with cowbells, 
horns, and tin pans, surged around the depot when 
the train from New Lisbon rolled in. The racket 
made by this gathering reached the ears of the 
ball players before the train came to a stop, and 
several members of the team, including Keeper, 
took the alarm and made haste to swing off on 
the side opposite the swarming station platform, 
taking to their heels, and darting away into the 
shadows the minute their feet touched the cinders. 
The ardor of the mob was dampened by the dis- 
covery that Keeper had escaped. 

On Tuesday, playing at home, the Freebooters 
literally smothered the Johnnies, the final score 
being fourteen to two. And this was done with 
Perkins working on the hill for the locals! Bryce 
Farthing confessed that it bordered on the mi- 
raculous. Had the Jawcerackers not managed to 
nose out the Clippers by a solitary tally upon the 
same day, Hillsboro would have stepped into first 
. position. With such a shift in the standing liable 
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to occur any day, interest and excitement roused 
the two towns to a white heat. 

Less than a week had elapsed since Keeper 
arrived in Hillsboro, a total stranger, but now, 
walking down Main Street after dinner on that 
Tuesday evening, he was generally recognized and 
pointed out. In a few days he had become better 
known than some of the old inhabitants. Not only 
was he the adored idol of the small boy with an 
overweening ambition to play baseball, but also 
great numbers of solid citizens found satisfaction 
in hailing him with friendly familiarity; and if, 
perchance, Jack was able in turn to greet one of 
them by name, that individual had an immediate 
increase of his chest measure. Baseball was 
almost the universal topic of the street corners. 
Knots of young fans gathered and played the 
games over again. Many of them were disposed 
to criticise, yet an adverse opinion of Keeper’s 
work was not heard. Even the worst kill-joy did 
not go beyond advising them to wait a while be- 
fore they crowed so much about the new third 
baseman and manager. 

Returning home on Wednesday from some of 
her charitable work among the needy, Mary In- 
galls was surprised to find Phyllis there. ‘‘I im- 
agined you had gone over to Undercut to watch. 
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the game to-day,’’ she said. ‘*What keeps you 
here, Phil?’’ 

“‘T wanted to go,’’ Phyllis confessed, ‘‘but I 
couldn’t find any other girl that I cared about to 
go along with me, and Harve said I was chasing 
around too much, so I gave it up. But you can 
bet I’m not going to miss the game at home here 
to-morrow.’”’ 

‘‘T have been convinced to-day,’’ said Mary, 
smiling a little, ‘‘that my education has been 
neglected. It was Tim O’Keefe, the little fellow 
who hurt his back playing baseball, that succeeded 
in impressing the unpleasant fact upon me. I 
suppose Tim is what you might call a real fan; 
he thinks of nothing else all day long, and he 
dreams it all night. He doesn’t want to talk of 
anything else. And his mother lured me into at- 
tempting to entertain Tim an hour to-day while 
she was doing an ironing. She has a hard enough 
time of it, taking in washings and trying to rent 
one or two poor rooms to lodgers. I realized the 
sort of scrape I was getting into, for I’ve tried 
to talk with Master Timothy before; but my sym- 
pathy triumphed over my judgment, and I per- 
mitted her to inveigle me. Honestly, Phyllis, that 
hour was just about the most embarrassing I ever 
--experienced. I. made a dreadful mistake to be- 
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gin with; I attempted a deception, and any one 
who does that usually blunders. You see, I had 
heard you and Harvey talking baseball so much 
that I thought I could pretend to know something 
about the game. Timmy punctured my subter- 
fuge in less than five minutes. ‘Say,’ he said, 
with infinite scorn, ‘whadder ya tryin’ to put 
acrost? Yuh dunno an infield put-out from a four- 
cushion wallop. You’re just painful ignerent, 
that’s w’at’s der matter wit chew.’ And I realize 
that he was right. For the first time in my life 
I regretted that I had failed to obtain at least a 
superficial knowledge of this game over which 
so many people seem to become so very silly.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t think you’re too old to learn,’’ 
assured Phyllis, her mischievous eyes dancing. 
“‘T’ll admit I’ll find it a dreadful bore, but I’ll 
take you out to the game to-morrow and patiently 
endeavor to explain some of its fine points. It’s 
likely to be some fight, for we’ll be up against the 
Jawerackers again, and we’re just going to pull 
them down into second place and take the lead 
ourselves. You’ll have a chance to see Jack 
Keeper, the greatest player in the Middle River 
League, in action.’’ 

‘‘The fact that I had not seen him in action 
already,’’ confessed Mary, still smiling, ‘‘was re- 
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garded by Tim O’Keefe as certain evidence that 
I was weak-minded. You see, he’s heard all about 
this wonderful new player. His bed is near the 
window on the ground floor, so that he can get 
the benefit of such fresh air as may drift in, and 
every day the other boys stop outside the window 
to tell him all about Keeper. ‘De fellers say,’ 
he said, ‘dat our new third-hassock tender’s got 
Ty Cobb an’ Eddie Collins an’ de rest o’ dem 
fast birds in de Big Leagues stretched on de mat 
an’ takin’ de count. I know dey’re cheezin’, an’ 
I t’ought you could tell me somepn, but you don’t 
know nawthin.’ And the way he said it made me 
feel quite humble and ashamed.’’ 

‘‘To-morrow,’’ said Phyllis decisively, ‘‘you go 
to the game with me.”’ 

Mary sat in the grand stand with her sister and 
watched Hillsboro defeat New Lisbon in a game 
overflowing with thrills, a game that was a tooth- 
and-nail fight from the call of play until the last 
man was out. True, she failed to comprehend the 
full meaning of many of the swift plays with which 
the contest abounded; but, save when she was too 
greatly excited, Phyllis was patient in her expla- 
nations, and the older girl quickly began to under- 
stand, in a superficial way. Not only this, she 
" was surprised soon to find herself interested, and 
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to realize that that interest was growing momen- 
tarily. She was electrified by the snappy, fire- 
cracker actions of the players on the field, and 
the cheering of the spectators made her blood 
tingle. 

Covertly she watched Jack Keeper a great deal; 
she had made up her mind that she would not do 
this, but he seemed to draw her eyes like a mag- 
net. He was a good-looking man; she had to con- 
fess that to herself. On the field he was graceful, 
alert, instantaneous, and decisive in all his move- 
ments, having always complete command of him- 
self and his followers. He made one timely hit, 
an astounding catch, two hair-raising stops, and 
participated in a chain-lightning double play in 
the eighth inning that seemed to take heart out 
of the Jawcrackers. And every time he did any- 
thing, the crowd cheered him madly. Once, Mary 
herself nearly cheered. She was horrified. 

‘“‘He’s a wiz!’’ said Phyllis, as soon as she could 
get her breath after that critical double play. 
‘“‘That nailed down the lid for New Lisbon! 
We'll be at the head of the league to-night, and 
we'll stay there, if some Big League manager 
doesn’t take Keeper away from us. They’re sure 
to get him in time.’’ } 

That night there was a jubilation in Hillsboro 
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over the fact that the local team had taken first 
position in the league standing. Mary remained 
at home. From her window she could catch the 
glow of red fire, and see sky-rockets soaring aloft 
and bursting. Some enthusiastic cranks were 
burning up their money. How foolish it was for 
men to get so crazy over a mere game! And 
yet— 

That night she dreamed of the game. But 
mostly she dreamed of a lithe, graceful, sinewy 
young man, against whom it was useless for any 
other man or combination of men to contend; for 
like a rushing whirlwind he beat down all opposi- 
tion. Dreaming, she saw him in battle against 
odds, and her heart thrilled with admiration at 
his courage, his strength, and the splendor of his 
deeds. But when he had triumphed over every 
foe, he turned upon her and seized her, and his 
eyes were. fearsome and full of wrath, and her 
soul was smothered with horror and aversion. 
Crying out, she awoke, and lay trembling in the 
dark. ‘‘Terrible eyes! Oh, such terrible eyes!’’ 
she whispered. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE MERTING 


RIDAY morning, returning from a visit to 
RK little Tim O’ Keefe, Mary met Jack Keeper 
not far from the Tremont Hotel. He 
lifted his hat and bowed courteously. She had 
passed him at least ten feet when she hesitated, 
faltered, stopped, and turned. He had not glanced 
around at her, yet instantly, as if notified of her 
action in some subtle, telepathic manner, he 
whirled about and came back, his face serious but 
friendly. ‘‘If there is anything I can do, Miss 
Ingalls—”’ he said. 

‘“There is.’? She spoke hurriedly, keeping her 
eyes averted. ‘‘I’ve just been to see a little sick 
boy—a boy whose back was hurt playing baseball. 
At first the injury wasn’t thought to be serious, 
but now the doctor tells me he may never wholly 
recover—may always be a cripple. The little 
chap’s great ambition was to become a profes- 
sional ball player. Of course, he never can, but 
he doesn’t know that—yet. Since he was hurt, 
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got the impression that you must be one of the 
greatest players in the world. Just now, his great 
fear is that he won’t get well in time to go to a 
game and see you play before the season is over. 
He is fretting over this, and fretting makes him 
worse. This morning he confided to me that if he 
could only give you the ‘once over’ he’d feel some 
better. I didn’t understand what he meant, but 
he explained that he wanted to take a look at 
you. You can see what a hero you must be to— 
to boys, at least. Now, if you could spare the 
time to call just for a few minutes and talk with 
little Tim O’Keefe—’’ 

‘‘T have a little time to spare right now. Will 
you take me to him?”? 

‘“Come!”’ 

Together they walked down the street. Through 
his office window, Bryce Farthing saw them pass. 
What he said shocked his stenographer, and gave 
his steadier-nerved clerk something more than a 
slight start. And, during the next hour or more 
his behavior was most erratic and disturbing. 
He could not remain quiet more than a few mo- 
ments at a time, and he frequently rushed to the 
window and stared down the street. The cigars 
he lighted were chewed to pieces at one end faster 
than they were consumed by the fire at the other 
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end. His dark face was corrugated by anger and 
resolution. Finally, uttering a great oath, he hit 
his desk a smash with his clenched fist, jumped 
up, grabbed his hat, jammed it on his head, and 
dashed out of doors without a word of explana- 
tion. He had resolved on action. He had decided 
that already he had delayed too long. It was 
time that he showed his cards in the big game 
he had told Podner he was playing in Hillsboro. 

Meanwhile, descending the hill together, Jack 
Keeper and Mary Ingalls came to the railroad and 
the railroad yards. At sight of the yards, Keeper 
was disagreeably reminded of his advent in Hills- 
boro, and a flush crept up into his cheeks. He 
stole a swift glance at the girl who walked so 
quietly and demurely at his side. She was dressed 
precisely as she had been that day in the tailored 
suit of blue serge, with tan gloves and shoes, and 
a touch of golden-brown upon her hat. The sun- . 
shine glinted on strands of her dark hair. Droop- 
ing lids hid the dappled pools of light in her eyes. 
She was—as she had been then, and as she always 
would be—the golden girl of his dreams. As the 
magnet draws the steel, she drew him; as the 
moon moves the tides in the farthest depths 
of the sea, she moved him in the depths of his 
soul. 
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‘*We go down this street a short distance,’’ she 
said, turning the corner of the high board fence. 

‘*It’s a bit odd,’’ he said awkwardly, ‘‘that it 
was on this wretched street we first met.’’ 

For an instant her lids lifted and her eyes 
flashed him a strange look. ‘‘Was it here?’’ she 
asked, in an odd, low voice. ‘‘Are you sure?’’ 

‘‘Sure?’’ he repeated questioningly, amazed. 
“Yes! What do you mean? If I had ever met 
you before, I know I could not have forgotten it. 
Don’t think I’m attempting anything as silly as 
flattery,’’ he begged, stammering, and feeling ‘his 
cheeks burn, ‘‘and I earnestly hope you won’t re- 
gard me as presuming when I declare that under 
no circumstances could I ever forget our first 
meeting.’’ 

“Perhaps not.”’ 

It was tantalizing, for it conveyed a hint of 
something he did not understand. He was think- 
ing of how, fleeing from pursuers, he had scaled 
the fence and dropped almost upon her head and 
shoulders. She was thinking of a day, some weeks 
before, when, in the woods near Lake Cherbogue, 
he had roused himself at her screams of terror 
and beaten down with his fists the besotted 
' wretches who had seized her and her cousin. 

‘‘T know!’’ he declared, with a little boldness. 
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‘¢Why I know—why I am so sure, I can’t tell you 
now; but I hope—some time— Well, it’s hope 
that most of us live on,’’ he finished, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 

‘‘Mrs. O’Keefe lives over yonder, across the 
street,’’ she said, leading the way. 

As he followed her up the wooden steps, he 
caught a glimpse of the injured child lying on a 
bed that had been pushed close to an open win- 
dow. Seeing her, little Tim called to her through 
the window, and she answered. Mrs. O’Keefe, 
her arms bare above the elbows, met them in the > 
small, bare hall. 

‘‘Are ye back so soon, darlint?’’ she cried in 
surprise. ‘‘An’ it’s some wan ye have wid yez.’’ 

‘¢ *Sh!”? cautioned Mary, holding up a gloved 
finger. ‘‘It’s the wonderful baseball player 
Timmy wants to see so much. I’ve brought him.’’ 

‘An angel ye are indade!’’ proclaimed the 
widow, flapping both hands with excitement. ‘‘Ye 
said ye’d do it, an’ it’s no time ye lost. All the 
medicine in the world wouldn’t be afther doin’ 
the child so much good. Goin. Right this way, 
sir.’”? Beaming and bowing, she ushered them 
into the room. 

Mary walked to the bed. ‘‘Tim,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘this is Jack Keeper. He came with me 
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right away when I told him you wanted to see 
him,’’ 

The pain-tortured eyes of the little lad opened 
wide and grew bright. His mouth opened, also, 
and he puckered his lips as he stared at Jack, 
who had followed Mary to the bedside. Keeper 
reached down and took the boy’s feverish hand. 
‘‘How are you, old man?’’ he said, with a smile 
that went straight to Tim’s heart. ‘‘It was 
mighty good of you to want me to come ’round 
and call.’’ 

“‘Chimminy cripes!’’ cried the boy. ‘‘Wot’s 
dat you’re a-handin’ us? Good o’ me! Say, 
don’t try ter work dat slant on me! An’ you’re 
Jack Keeper, der gink wot der fellers say is der 
greatest guy ever covered third base?’ You come 
to see a cove dat’s down an’ out, on der blink 
—an’ you never seen or heard o’ him before! 
Say, I reckon you’re all right—der real t’ing! 
Der fellers said so; now I know it!’’ 

Jack laughed heartily. ‘‘I positively refuse to 
take so much credit,’’ he protested. ‘‘I’m going 
to own up to the truth, just between us, old chap: 
You see, Miss Ingalls offered to bring me around, 
and that was sufficient to make me take a thou- 
sand times as much trouble. I feel that I’ve got 
- to be honest in this matter.’’ 
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Tim pursed his lips, and whistled softly. Then 
he gave Jack a wink. ‘‘I get ya, Steve!’’ he said, 
with a worldly-wise little grin. ‘‘Take it from me, 
she’s de real t’ing.”’ 

At that moment, Mary was talking earnestly 
with Mrs. O’Keefe. 

‘¢Won’t you set down?’’ invited Tim, jerking 
his thumb toward a chair beside the bed. ‘‘Mebbe 
you’re in a hurry, but if you got time, I’d like 
ter spiel it over wit chew. You see, dat’s my 
posish, third base. I b’long to der Railroad Yard 
Terriers, an’ w’en we’re in shape we can put it 
all over der Milltown Bums any day in der week. 
Der day I got me back busted dey trimmed us, but 
our pitcher had a lame wing, an’ we was one man 
shy, an’ usin’ a rotten lemon to cover short. Den 
I got knocked out in der fourt’ innin’. I s’pose 
you know lots o’ big bucks in der game. W’en 
I git back on me pins I’m goin’ inter it fer fair. 
S’pose dere’s any show fer a feller like me ter 
make der perfesh an’ work up inter der Big 
League? How is it dey turn dat trick, anyhow? 
Give a guy a few pointers, will ya?’’ 

Now, to tell the truth, Keeper knew norhneteatae 
little about professional baseball. Nevertheless, 
he could talk in a manner to interest Tim O’Keefe, 
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and this he proceeded to do, telling stories and 
making jests that brought laughter to the lips of 
the sick boy. 3 

Mary, still talking with the widow, watched 
from a little distance, and wondered. Here was 
a man, magnetic and winning, all kindness and 
consideration, possessing the rare faculty of in- 
stantly attracting a child. In short order the in- 
jured lad and his visitor had become like two boys 
together, bosom friends, at that. Somehow, it did 
not accord with the opinion she had formed of 
Jack Keeper’s character. 

‘It’s a foine gintleman he is,’’ said Mrs. 
O’Keefe, nodding toward the bed. ‘‘I know a 
gintleman when I see wan, an’, belave me, he’s 
rt aay 

“Tt was very obliging of him to come see Tim 
so readily.’’ 

‘*A gintleman is nivver put out by the doin’ av 
little things to plaze others. Now, it’s a gintle- 
man I have in the back room, poor feller. Ye’ll 
hear him coughin’ now, if ye listhen. Three days 
he’s been here, an’ only left the house wance. 
Lookin’ fer worruk, he said. As if he was in 
condition to worruk! It’s throuble he’s had that’s 
made him what he is; I can rade it in his eyes. 
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If he don’t be after gettin’ rid av that cough be- 
fore long, they’ll put him away benathe the 
daisies.’’ 

Keeper was telling another story. It was about 
baseball—college baseball. He told of the crowds, 
the cheering, the music, the songs. Then he sang 
the chorus of one of the college songs, and sang 
it in a way that thrilled Mary Ingalls and held 
the breathless boy on the bed delighted and spell- 
bound. 

There was a shuffimg of hasty footsteps in 
the hall. A man, tall and gaunt and _ hollow- 
cheeked, appeared in the open doorway, his dark 
eyes wide, his lips parted, one hand partly lifted, 
atremble. He was coatless, and a long, dank lock 
of hair fell over a high, pale forehead. Tremen- 
dous excitement beset him, filling his sunken 
cheeks with a hectic flush. 

“‘Tt’s the poor gintleman who has the back 
room,’’ whispered Mrs. O’Keefe. ‘‘What is it he 
wants, I wonder?” 

With his left hand, the man clutched at the door 
jamb. From his parted lips, in a ery indescrib- 
able, burst a name: 

‘““Ned!”’ 

As if touched by living datas Jack Keeper 
leaped to his feet and turned. A single moment 
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he stood there, poised and rigid, like a man of 
stone, and then he, too, uttered a shout: 

*“Charley!’’ 

The man in the doorway held out his hands. 
With a bound, Keeper reached him. ‘‘Charley!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Oh, Charley!’’ He clasped the man 
in his strong arms. 

‘‘T heard you singing, Ned,’’ said Mrs. 
O’Keefe’s lodger in a weak voice, a smile wreath- 
ing his lips. ‘‘I knew it was you. Ned, I’m sick. 
I’m tired. Help me—’’ He became limp in 
Keeper’s arms. 

““Oh, the poor man!’’ cried Mrs. O’Keefe. 
“‘He’s fainted!”’ 

‘‘Where’s my brother’s room?’’ asked Jack, as 
he gently lifted the wasted body. 

In the narrow little back room he placed. the 
unconscious man on the poor bed. Mrs. O’Keefe 
brought water and alcohol, the latter being the 
only stimulant she had in the house. And Mary 
Ingalls, with jacket and gloves off, did everything 
possible to assist in restoring the lodger. Once 
Keeper lifted his eyes to hers with a look of grati- 
tude she was not likely to forget. He knelt be- 
side the bed, softly calling his brother’s name, and 
presently the latter revived and smiled upon him 
_ once more. 
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“‘T’m all right now, Ned,’’ he said. ‘‘What 
happened to me? I felt things swimming. Isn’t 
it odd that we should meet each other here—like 
this? Let me sit up. I want to look at you.’’ 

But Jack restrained him gently. ‘‘Keep still 
a bit longer, Charley,’’ he urged, holding the 
thin hands with his own strong, warm fingers. 
‘<There’s no hurry. I’m here, and you bet your 
life I’m not going to run away.’’ 

Mary saw the look he gave his brother, and then 
she slipped silently out of the room. ‘‘Wonder- . 
ful eyes!’’ she whispered, tears dimming her own. 
“The gentlest, kindest eyes in the whole wide 
world!’’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


OUT OF THE PAST 


AVING decided on immediate action, 
H Bryce Farthing chose that afternoon as 
the most favorable time for carrying out 
his plan. Dressing with care, he left his hotel 
shortly after three o’clock and took a carriage 


to the Ingalls’ residence. Arriving there, he 
asked for Mary, but Mary’s mother came instead, 


and told him, to his amazement, that both her” ~~ 


daughters had gone to the ball game. 

‘‘T never,’’ declared Mrs. Ingalls, ‘‘expected to 
see the day when my older daughter would become 
infatuated by this game which seems to turn so 
many persons silly, but I’m really afraid she has 
caught the fever. Two games in her first week, 
and with only one day separating them, makes it 
look very suspicious to me. If you care to take 
so much trouble, doubtless you can find her out 
at the park, Mr. Farthing.’’ 

Returning to his hotel, Farthing changed fi 
afternoon suit and derby for flannels and a pan- 


. ama, after which he called for a public automo- 
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bile to take him over to the baseball park. 
‘Surely it’s time I made my play!’’ he told him- 
self. ‘‘It’s this cursed fellow, Keeper, not base- 
ball, that’s fascinated her. She has kept me at 
a distance, but some time before I sleep to-night 
I’m going to force her-to give me a direct answer. 
I have a disagreeable feeling that there is trouble 
in the air, a feeling that has been growing steadily 
since Keeper struck this town. The coming of 
Mac and Snow didn’t ease my mind any, and I © 
know that somewhere a man who has lately been 
released from the pen is doing his best to get 
track of me. Yes, it’s time to be doing things.’’ 
The schedule had brought the Clippers back to 
Hillsboro. Farthing reached the field at the be- 
ginning of the fourth inning, and learned that the 
score stood three to one, with the Freebooters 
leading. The crowd was confident that the locals 
would win again. ‘‘They can’t beat Keeper,’’ de- 
clared the gate tender, whom the real-estate man 
had interrogated regarding the score. ‘‘He’s got 
the Injun sign on ’em. Nobody can beat him.’’ 
‘‘T wonder?’’ muttered Farthing, attempting to 
discover Mary Ingalls in the well-filled grand 
stand. ‘‘Is the man invincible?’’ 
He perceived Mary, after a time, sitting far 
over in the third-base end of the stand. Her 
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younger sister was with her, and between them 
sat a large, good-looking young man whom Far- 
thing recognized, with a little surprise, as Chan- 
dler Judkins. Entering the stand, he reached 
Mary, and was asking permission to sit beside her 
before she noticed him. She moved over a bit, 
mechanically. Bowing to Phyllis and speaking to 
Judkins, he sat down. 

‘‘He doesn’t seem to be putting up his usual 
game to-day,’’ Phyllis was saying regretfully. 
‘‘He seems to lack a bit of snap and ginger.’’ 

‘‘Speaking of Keeper, I presume?’’ said Far- 
thing promptly. ‘‘Oh, well, you know no man 
could keep up the pace he set himself to start with. 
I’ve been looking for him to slump a little. How 
does it happen you’re not with your team to-day, 
Judkins? Isn’t it playing?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ answered the New Lisbon man 
readily ; ‘‘but I’m no longer a member. I couldn’t 
quite agree that winning by any old method was 
permissible and commendable, and when they 
passed me a hint that my resignation would be 
accepted, I handed them the resignation.’’ 

‘Baseball in this bush league is both serious 
and strenuous!’’ Farthing laughed. ‘‘Until I 
came to Hillsboro I never imagined what the game 
meant as it’s played out in the rhubarbs.’’ 
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Having put himself at ease in this manner, he 
took up the pleasant task of explaining the plays 
to Mary as they were made. In a short time a 
high foul close to the end of the stand brought 
Keeper dashing over from third, the bleachers 
erying: ‘‘Get it, old boy!’’ ‘‘It’s yourn, Ty! 
Smother it!’ 

Running directly toward that portion of the 
stand in which Mary Ingalls sat, Jack caught a 
fleeting glimpse of Farthing, and knew for the 
first time that the man was with her. Then he 
muffed the ball. There was no apparent excuse; 
it was simply the rankest kind of a muff. For 
several moments the spectators were silent in 
paralyzed, disbelieving amazement; then a loyal 
youngster shouted: 

‘“‘Aw, don’t yer care! They all do it some- 
times! If it’d been good an’ hard you couldn’t ’a’ 
missed.”’ 

Farthing laughed loudly. ‘‘There’s the spirit 
of the true idol worshiper. The king can do no 
wrong.’’ x 

Somehow, as if that muff had given them con- 
fidence, the Clippers managed to push two run- 
ners across the plate and tie the score in that 
inning. The locals had an opportunity to take 
the lead again in their half, but, with two men on 
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and two out, Keeper boosted an easy fly to the 
infield. 

‘“*He certainly isn’t playing at all like himself,’’ 
said Phyllis in keen disappointment. ‘‘There’s 
something the matter with him. I wonder what 
it can be.’’ 

‘*T am sure I know,’’ Mary answered promptly, 
‘‘and truly it isn’t at all strange that he should 
play poorly. It’s his sick brother that’s on his 
mind. That’s the cause of his bad work.’’ 

Bryce Farthing stiffened on his seat, sat rigid 
for a moment, then turned his head slowly until 
he could look at the face of the girl beside him. 
He had grown rather pale, and his hands had 
closed tightly; but his voice was calm and casual 
as he said: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss Ingalls; 
did I understand you to say something about 
Keeper’s brother? Has he a brother?’’ 

Then Mary told him all about it. He listened 
with an outward aspect of polite interest, while 
concealed beneath this unperturbed exterior the 
fires of consternation blazed furiously. He had 
been right in believing there was trouble in the 
air; his sudden premonition had been something 
to observe and profit by. Fate was weaving the 
web, and, in a sharp attack of cowardice, he 
fancied he could feel the strands tightening about 
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him. Doubtless there was yet sufficient time to 
make his get-away, if he moved promptly and 
swiftly, without taking any one into his con- 
fidence; but that would mean the abandonment of 
all he had been working for in the months of 
patient and crafty endeavor since coming to Hills- 
boro. It meant that he would have to give up— 

Slyly he glanced sideways again at Mary’s 
beautiful profile. She -was beautiful—more beau- 
tiful than any girl he had ever known. And she 
was the older daughter of Judge Ingalls, a com- 
fortably rich and highly respected citizen. For 
himself, Farthing had pictured visions of re- 
spectability and esteem, living an honest life for 
a few years, at least. He had dreamed of a home 
and a family, and Mary with him at the fireside. 
And now the ghosts from the past came creeping 
down upon him, vowing maliciously that in not 
even the remotest degree should his pleasant 
dreams be realized. 

‘‘Tt’s a fact,’’ he said casually, ‘‘that I’ve never 
been able to shake the impression that Keeper is 
not that man’s right name. I don’t suppose you 
learned whether—”’ 

‘‘His name is not Jack,’’ she said; ‘‘it’s Ned. 
His brother called him that, and he called his 
brother Charley.’’ 


gf 
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That dispelled Farthing’s last doubt; ‘‘Char- 
ley’? was Charles Foster Richardson, who had 
borne the assumed name of ‘‘Nick,’’ pardoned 
and released from Sing Sing six weeks ago, a 
victim of tuberculosis. And Keeper was the 
man’s brother, in many ways his double, although 
not so tall; which accounted for the panic Far- 
thing had experienced on that first night when Jack 
walked, unannounced, into the office of the Middle 
River Realty Company. 

Throughout the remainder of the game, al- 
though he watched its progress in a way, Far- 
thing’s mind was busy with thoughts which did not 
concern baseball. He asked Mary if he might call 
on her after dinner, and was told that he knew he 
was welcome at the house. 

‘But I wish to see you in particular,’’ he said, 
in a low tone, ‘‘about something important.’’ 

She gave him a quick, comprehending look, the 
color mounting into her face and afterward leav- 
ing it rather pale but calm. 

In the ninth inning Keeper practically lost the 
game by letting a grounder get through him, after 
which the Clippers took a three-run lead, and held 
it. It was a silent and disappointed crowd that 
streamed out through the opened gates. Still, al- 
though the new third baseman did not escape criti- 
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cism, there was very little bitterness in the re- 
marks passed about him; he had had an “‘ off day,’’ 
was the way they explained it. 

Harvey Ingalls came up, looking rather down 
in the mouth, as his sisters and their escorts were 
leaving the grand stand. ‘‘Rotten, wasn’t it?’’ 
he growled. ‘‘How are you, Judkins? Come 
have dinner with us, and cheer us up. You, too, 
Farthing. I’ll take anybody in the big car who 
wants to go—plenty of room.”’ 

But, as usual, Phyllis had her own little car, 
and Chan Judkins was only too ready to accept 
her invitation to come along as a passenger. So 
it happened that Mary and Farthing were the ouly 
passengers in the tonneau of the big car, which 
Harvey drove himself, the chauffeur having re- 
ceived an afternoon off. Bert Glyndon, one of 
Harvey’s particular chums, sat on the front seat 
with him. 

Farthing recognized his opportunity, and made 
the most of it. In vain Mary sought to divert 
him from his all-too-evident purpose; he was not 
to be baffled, and he succeeded in proposing before 
the bridge was reached. Mary declined. She 
was nice about it, but positive; and there was 
not a chance in the world that she would ever 
change her mind. She made that quite plain. 
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A cloud settled over Farthing’s face; his dreams 
had been woven of sheer madness, and for him 
there could be none of those things he had so fool- 
ishly hoped to attain. He should have realized 
it long ago, for he was a man of the world, seldom 
deceived by others and still more rarely by him- 
self. Suddenly he called to Ingalls: 

“‘T say, Harvey, drop me at the office, if you 
please. I have a little business I must attend to 
before closing up.’’ 

So they left him at the office of the Middle 
River Realty Company, Harvey insisting that he 
was to come to his home for dinner. Panama in 
hand, Farthing stood on the curb, a striking figure 
in his white flannels, and watched the car climb 
onward up the hill as long as he could get so much 
as a glimpse of Mary’s cheek. Presently, clap- 
ping his hat on, he entered his office and was con- 
fronted by Patrick Murphy, who had been waiting 
for some time. 

‘‘Chosts of the departed!’’ exclaimed Farthing, 
staring at the former manager. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?’’ 

Murphy grinned, at his ease. ‘‘Somepun of a 
s’prise, hey? Didn’t ’spect to see me back in this 
burg ag’in, after I hit out, eh? Nacher’ly not. 


-- But I ain’t the kind that fergits or fergives sud- 
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den and easy; not much! Any guy that puts me 
in bad is due to git his, if I can ever come back 
at him. Oh, I don’t mean you; you played square 
with me on that deal. After I agreed to put it 
across the way you planned, it was up to me not 
to git caught, and so I came—”’ : 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ hurriedly interrupted Far- 
thing, making a cautioning signal. ‘‘If you’ve at- 
tended to everything for the day, Miss Jones, you 
may go. You, too, Harper. I’ll close up.’’ He 
brought out cigars and prevented his visitor from 
resuming the interrupted line of talk until they 
were left alone in the office. 

‘‘What the devil are you trying to do, put me 
in bad, Murphy?’’ he demanded, as the door | 
closed behind Harper. ‘‘I paid you well for that 
job, to begin with, and then, when it became ad- 
visable for you to take your departure, I came 
across again, didn’t 1? No one has ever suspected 
me—that is, no one except Keeper; and he lacked 
proof.”’ 

‘‘Yah!’’ exploded Murphy, rising to his feet. 
‘“That’s the gink I’m after. I said I’d git him, 
and I’m goin’ to do it. I’ve got the goods on 
him. I’ve fixed him a’ready. He’s mighty pop’- 
ler here, ain’t he?. Well, by to-morrow—mebbe 
to-night—he’ll find that he ain’t so pop’ler. 
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D’you know what he is, Mr. Farthing? Well, I’ll 
tell you: he’s a crook, a pardoned prisor bird, 
passin’ hisself off under a fake name. That’s 
right; that’s what he is.”’ 

“‘How did you get such an idea, Murphy?’’ 

The ex-manager grinned wisely. ‘‘I’ll tell you. 
When I left here I went back home to Hampford, 
New York State. The chief o’ perlice there is 
an old chum o’ mine. While waitin’ to get on 
with another ball team, I set round his office and 
hit my pipe. One day I got to lookin’ over some 
reward posters, describin’ criminals that was 
wanted. They was old posters that Dave had 
kep’ in his desk. ’Mongst them I struck one that 
was near three year old and had a double picter 
on it, the mugs o’ two gents who was wanted for 
forgery. One was a guy with a full beard. It 
was t’other one that interested me. The moment 
I seen it I gave a yell. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘I’ll eat 
my hat if it ain’t Jack Keeper!’ It was, too! 
Dave told me all about it. Seems this here 
Keeper, as he calls hisself ’round here, come 0’ 
a good family, but was nacher’ly crooked, and his 
old man, a big politician, disowned him. His real 
mame is Richardson. He was slick with a pen, 
and he took to doin’ some little forgin’ stunts. 
- They got him on one 0’ them jobs; it was forgin’ 
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a check for fourteen hundred dollars. The check 
was pushed by t’other gent, him with the full 
beard, a clever guy sometimes called ‘Confidence 
- Joe.’ But when the case come to trial, both 
rascals bein’ arrested, this Confidence Joe he 
squirms outer it somehow by turnin’ State’s evi- 
dence, and givin’ a lot of information that cleared 
up a number o’ other cases in which Richardson 
had worked his pen to advantage. Richardson 
was give a term in Sing Sing, but less’n two 
months ago he was pardoned out on account of 
havin’ the con. Now, what d’you think o’ that?”’ 

‘‘T think,’’ said Farthing quietly, ‘‘that you’ve 
got your dates mixed, Murphy. There’s nothing 
to it. Keeper hasn’t a symptom of lung trouble, 
as you should know.’’ . 

‘¢Aw, that was a bluff, 0’ course. Got my dates 
mixed, hey? Not so you’d notice it! I’ll show 
you. Here’s one o’ them reward posters. Dave 
had two in his desk, and I got ’em both.’’ He 
unfolded the small poster and spread it out on 
Farthing’s desk, tapping with his finger the pic- 
ture of the smooth-faced young man beneath which 
was the name ‘‘Charles F. Richardson.’’ ‘‘Take 
a good look,’’ he invited. ‘‘There he is, and I’ll 
stake my life it’s Jack Keeper. He soaked me 
good an’ plenty in this town, that cove, and I’ve 
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register, from which came faint murmurings that 
were guarded whispers rather than outspoken 
words. Jack could not catch everything said by 
the three men in the room below, but it was impos- 
sible not to hear and understand enough to lead 
him to telephone Harvey Ingalls without delay, 
urging him to come downtown immediately. 

Harvey came, and Jack met him at a place 
agreed upon. When Keeper told Harvey about 
the ‘‘whispering passage,’’ and what it had 
brought to his ears, Ingalls became greatly ex- 
cited. A little later they went together to the 
chief of police. 

Between one and two o’clock that night, part of 
a posse of more than a dozen armed men, of whom 
Keeper and Ingalls were two, after picketing the 
brick building occupied on the first floor by the 
First National Bank and the offices of the Middle 
River Realty Company, made a sudden rush upon 
the bank and entered by means of keys Harvey 
had taken from his father after the judge retired 
to sleep. The three burglars, who had cut a hole 
through from Bryce Farthing’s office, and were 
about to blow the vault with nitro-glycerin, put up 
a fight. Shots were exchanged, and the cracks- 
men tried desperately to make a get-away. One 
_, did plunge through the ragged hole by which they 
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T first the ‘‘whispering passage’’—that 

A was what he called it—connecting his - 

room with the one directly beneath and — 
the one directly above, had annoyed Jack Keeper. 
It was an old flue in the wall that had been put in 
originally to convey hot air to the rooms when the 
furnace was running in winter, but for some years 
had never been known to convey anything warmer 
than the remarks of angry guests. Jack found 
that the register in his room was broken, and could 
not be closed. Every sound made by guests above 
or below reached him distinctly, especially when 
he was seated near the broken register. The fact 
that he had secured the room at extremely low 
rates prevented him from complaining. 

The time came before long when he was glad he 
had not complained. Alone in his room on the 
evening that Farthing had proposed to Mary, 
Keeper sat close to the wall, leaning with his el- 


bows on his knees, and his ear turned to the broken 
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register, from which came faint murmurings that 
were guarded whispers rather than outspoken 
words. Jack could not catch everything said by 
the three men in the room below, but it was impos- 
sible not to hear and understand enough to lead 
him to telephone Harvey Ingalls without delay, 
urging him to come downtown immediately. 

Harvey came, and Jack met him at a place 
agreed upon. When Keeper told Harvey about 
the ‘‘whispering passage,’’ and what it had 
brought to his ears, Ingalls became greatly ex- 
cited. A little later they went together to the 
chief of police. 

Between one and two o’clock that night, part of 
a posse of more than a dozen armed men, of whom 
Keeper and Ingalls were two, after picketing the 
brick building occupied on the first floor by the 
First National Bank and the offices of the Middle 
River Realty Company, made a sudden rush upon 
the bank and entered by means of keys Harvey 
had taken from his father after the judge retired 
to sleep. The three burglars, who had cut a hole 
through from Bryce Farthing’s office, and were 
about to blow the vault with nitro-glycerin, put up 
a fight. Shots were exchanged, and the cracks- 
men tried desperately to make a get-away. One 
_. did plunge through the ragged hole by which they 
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had gained admittance to the bank, and another— 
a slim, stoop-shouldered, rat-eyed man—was try- 
ing to follow when Keeper seized him by the heels, 
yanked him back, wrenched the pistol from his 
fingers, and flung him into the eager hands of the 
chief of police and two deputies, who had already 
adorned the wrists of an obese, purple-faced gen- 
tleman known as ‘‘Podner’’ with a pair of 
strong and serviceable bracelets. 

The lights had been snapped on, and Harvey In- 
galls, grasping Keeper’s shoulder, pointed to some 
drops of fresh blood staining the ragged edges of 
the hole through the wall. ‘‘At least one bit of 
lead found its billet,’’ said Harvey huskily. ‘‘The 
person who ducked through here got his. Any- 
how, he can’t get away, so you’d better wait a few 
minutes, Jack, until—”’ 

- Snatching an electric torch from one of the dep- 

uties, Keeper went through the hole in the wall. 
The heavy shades at the windows of the Middle 
River Realty Company were closely drawn. The 
room was quite dark save for a little light which 
came through the ragged break in the wall. _ Ris- 
ing to his feet, Jack listened and heard the sound 
of breathing, labored, panting, with a little blood- 
chilling gurgle in it. It sickened him. 

‘If you’re thinking of shooting at me, Far- 
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thing,’’ he said, ‘‘perhaps you’d better not. The 
building is surrounded by armed officers, and there 
isn’t one chance in a million for you to make a 
get-away.’’ 

The answer that came out of the darkness was a 
laugh—a horrible, mirthless, choking laugh. Jack 
pressed the spring and flashed his torch. The 
bright splotch of light, shifting, flitting, found the 
man sitting on the swivel chair, swung around 
sideways at the big flat-topped desk. His body, 
revealed a portion at a time as the circular spot of 
light traveled upward from his feet, was relaxed, 
slumped, slouching, all his muscles having been 
robbed of tone and tension. His left hand, the 
fingers spread apart, was pressed. against his 
breast, as if vainly seeking to check an oozing flow 
of crimson. His right hand, limp upon the desk, 
had relaxed its hold upon an automatic pistol. 

The spot of light rose higher, stopped. 
Farthing’s face was ghastly; his lips were drawn 
back from his clenched teeth in a terrible grimace; 
his eyes, wide and staring, blinked a little in the 
glare of the torch. It was the face of a man who 
had played his last game for heavy stakes; who 
had played and lost—and knew it. 

Stepping forward, Keeper secured the auto- 
matic. 
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‘‘No need to do that,’’ said the wounded man in © 
a choking, wheezy voice. ‘‘I’ve got my medicine. 
’Twouldn’t do me any good to shoot. Turn on 
the lights, will you? The switch is over by the 
door. I don’t want to croak in the dark.’’ 

Keeper found the switch and snapped the lights 
on. Farthing thanked him. ‘‘That’s better, 
Richardson,’’ he said weakly. ‘‘Would you mind 
bringing me a glass of water from the faucet in 
the closet yonder? Somehow, I choke up every 
time I try to get a full breath.’’ 

Jack held the glass to Farthing’s lips. Harvey 
Ingalls came crawling through the break in the 
wall, followed by one of the armed deputies. ‘‘In- 
galls,’’ said Keeper, ‘‘get a doctor for this man as 
quickly as you can. Bring a notary, too. If he’s 
done for, perhaps he’ll make an ante-mortem 
statement.”’ 

‘‘T will,’? promised Farthing promptly. ‘‘I’ve 
got mine; I knowit. Ycu’d better hurry, Harvey; 
I may not last long.’’ 

Ingalls dashed from the office of the Middle 
River Realty Company by the front door. Other 
deputies came in. 

‘‘Richardson,’’ said Farthing, still looking at 
Keeper, ‘‘when you walked into this place that 
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first night, I was sure that you’d do for me. You 
have. Are you satisfied?’’ 

‘*T find little satisfaction in what has happened 
to. you, Briscoe,’’ was the answer. ‘‘The only 
satisfaction you could give me would be by making 
a sworn statement that would clear the name of my 
unfortunate brother, whom you ruined, whom you 
sacrificed to save your own hide. He’s dying of 
consumption. I shall try to get him out to Ari- 
zona, but the doctor who examined him to-day says 
that, even then, there isn’t one chance in a thou- 
sand for him. Foolish and reckless he was, but 
never a forger, until you made him one. You 
found him clever with the pen, and when he was 
drunk you caught him in a trap by making a 
wager that he couldn’t successfully imitate the sig- 
nature of a certain rich man. It was drink that 
dazed him so that he didn’t see through your dev- 
ilish trick. He filled out a blank check for four- 
teen hundred dollars. Afterward you pretended 
to tear up and destroy that check, but you didn’t; 
you passed it. When you were both brought to 
trial, you saved yourself by perjury. Charley 
went to Sing Sing. His father, who had pre- 
viously disowned him, declined to lift a hand to 
save him, believing him guilty. This is the truth, 
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and if you will make oath to it, you can atone ina 
measure for that one act of treachery.’’ 

“If your notary arrives in time Tl do it,’’ 
promised Farthing, his chin falling forward on his 
breast. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


IN THE GARDEN 


LL in white, Mary waited in the vine- 
A covered arbor, pretending to read a book. 
The air was sweet with the perfume of 
flowers blooming all about her in the garden. It 
was Sunday afternoon, and he had promised to 
call at three. It seemed that it must be much later 
than that, and Mary, having read the same para- 
graph over a dozen times without getting the 
meaning of a single phrase, fidgeted and wondered 
what kept him so long. Then she heard his step 
on the walk. 

In the garden there was no rose as delicately 
tinted as Mary’s cheeks. To the approaching 
man, whose eager eyes drank in her beauty 
through the trellised arch, there was not in all the 
world another maid so fair. He took off his hat 
in homage, and the deep breath he drew was odor- 
ous with the incense of eternal romance. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ he said. ‘‘Your brother 
told me where to look for you. I hope I’m not 


disagreeably interrupting a pleasant story.”’ 
309 
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Mary dropped the book. ‘‘Far from that,’’ she 
answered with truthfulness that astonished and 
dismayed her a little. ‘‘I don’t even know what 
the story is about. I’m afraid I’m a dreadfully 
poor faker.’’ She gave him her hand, warm, mag- 
netic, trembling slightly. He held it a moment, 
looking into her eyes; and her lids drooped be- 
fore his gaze, and the roses in her cheeks became 
even more wonderfully glowing. ‘Will you sit_ 
down?’’ she invited, making room at her side on 
the arbor seat. 

For a moment or two more he feasted his eyes 
uponher. Again he tooka deep breath. ‘‘Iasked 
the privilege of making an explanation to you,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You were kind to grant my request. I 
know what impression of me you must have re- 
ceived from our first meeting.”’ 

‘“You don’t even know when or where we first 
met,’’ she retorted. ‘‘You think it was here in 
Hillsboro. It wasn’t. I’Il have to tell you.”’ 

As he listened to her story, his own face grew 
crimson. He leaned his elbows on his knees, gaz- 
ing hard at the ground and biting his lip. ‘‘And 
still,’’ she finished, with gentle malice, ‘‘you have — 
protested that having once seen me you could 
never forget.’’ 

He straightened up and faced her. ‘‘So you 
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were one of those two girls! Perhaps there is one 
excuse for me—shame. If you will remember, I 
refrained from looking at either of you that day 
after I saved you from those drunken tramps. It 
was shame that prevented me from doing so. Yes, 
in spite of my condition, I was ashamed to be 
found in such company. But it was not company 
of my own choosing. Those hobos, who had 
raided a chicken coop and rifled a farmhouse cel- 
lar, ran across me by accident there in the woods. 
To them I was also a vagrant and an outcast, and 
they shared their plunder with me, both food and 
drink. When your screams awoke me I awoke to 
the manhood I had not wholly lost, and did what 
I could for you. 

‘‘T’m not going to try to make excuses for my- 
self. In the Richardson blood there is one taint, 
one weakness—drink. Of three brothers my 
father is the only one who was not killed by it. 
Yet he has no tolerance for the person who drinks. 
He is a hard and obstinate man; he seldom 
forgives, and he never forgets. When my older 
brother went wrong, my father cast him off. That 
should have been a warning to me; he thought so, 
and he was right. But youth has no fear, and I 
refused to believe that I was so constituted that 
~ I could not handle liquor as well as other men who 
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seemed to drink or let it alone as they chose. I 
was in with a swift set at college. I hit the pace. 
My father gave me a liberal allowance, and I was a 
spender. Drink and cards got me. I was in- 
volved in scandal, disgraced, expelled. I can im- 
agine the fury and despair of my father when he 
learned that his second son had gone wrong. My 
mother is dead. My father disowned me, just as 
he had disowned my brother. He wired that he 
did not wish to see or hear from me again. 

‘‘T had no money; I had spent everything in that 
last affair which brought about my sudden depar- 
ture from college. Pride kept me from appealing 
to my more fortunate friends who had escaped 
the consequences of that big blow-out. I know I 
should have braced up at once, but I didn’t; I kept 
going down, lower and lower, and I became what 
I was when I struck this town. Of course, I had 
it in my mind all the while that I would take a 
brace some day very soon. I kept telling myself 
that I wouldn’t go clean to the dogs. But I was 
well started on the road. 

‘“You know what happened here. Luck gave 
me a chance. J had never thought of earning 
money by playing baseball, and there really didn’t 
seem to be any other way that I could earn it. 
Since the day that I took Slash Dixon’s place at 
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third, and played with the Freebooters, I have not 
tasted liquor. I have made a solemn vow—a vow 
that I shall keep—that never again as long as God 
lets me live will I drink or gamble. Knowing you, 
Miss Ingalls, helped me to make that vow; having 
known you will help me to keep it.’’ 

He had spoken quietly and simply. As he fin- 
ished he turned and looked steadily at her, smiling 
a little, yet somehow very grave and serious. She 
returned that look, gazing straight into his eyes, 
in the depths of which she now saw resolution un- 
wavering, a purpose fixed and unconquerable. 

‘‘T believe you,’’ she said impulsively. ‘‘I 
know that nothing can ever make you waver or fall 
again.’’ 

‘‘Thank you for that confidence. And let me 
add that were it possible before for me to back- 
slide, it is impossible now. Your faith in me has 
removed failure to a place more remote than the 
most distant star.”’ 

The knowledge of her faith became for him both 
an anchor and an inspiration; in times of storm 
and stress it held him fast to his high resolves, and 
like a guiding star it led him onward in his climb 
to success and fame as a professional baseball 
player. For he was soon spotted by a keen-eyed 
* scout, and, still retaining the assumed name of 
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‘‘Jack Keeper,’’ he became in time one of the 
crack third basemen of the country. As such, he 
may be met again in ‘‘Lefty Locke, Pitcher-Man- 
ager,’’ which is the title of the ninth volume of 
The Big League Series. 

Again Mary’s lids drooped suddenly, for in his 
eyes she had caught the gleam of something that 
made her shiver and shrink while it drew her with 
a thrill indescribable. ‘‘Your—your brother?’’ — 
she stammered. ‘‘What about—’’ 

‘‘T have wired my father a complete statement 
of Confidence Joe Briscoe’s dying confession, to- 
gether with the facts concerning Charley’s condi- 
tion. I’m sure it will bring David Kingsley Rich- 
ardson on here to take care of his son.’’ 

‘‘Confidence Joe!’’ murmured Mary. ‘‘I can 
hardly make it seem possible, even now, that Bryce 
Farthing was such a man—a criminal, a bank rob- 
ber! And now he—he—’’ mG 

‘‘The wages of sin! Hehas paidin full. Let’s 
think of something more pleasant on this beauti- 
ful Sunday afternoon; let’s talk of something 
more pleasant.’’ He leaned toward her, and his 
hand slipped over hers. She tried to draw her 
hand away, but she did not try very hard, and he | 
succeeded in retaining it. ‘‘I have something 
more I want to tell you,’’ he went on, in a voice 
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that throbbed with a new note. ‘‘Perhaps I’m 
mad. I didn’t mean to tell you now—so soon— 
but I am—I really am quite mad, and—”’ 

‘‘T am too!’’ cried impulsive Phyllis, tactlessly 
breaking in upon them. ‘‘I’m mad as a hornet! 
So this is the sort of a person you are, Mary In- 
galls! You warn me against this man with the 
terrible eyes, you induce me to make it up with 
Chan Judkins, and then you get the man you’ve 
warned me against alone here in this old arbor, 
and encourage him to make love to you! Now, 
don’t blush your head off! It only goes to prove 
you’re guilty. Why, he was proposing to you, 
and you were letting him do it—and you were go- 
ing to accept him, too! If you weren’t you’re 
erazy. If he’d asked me three days ago, I’d have 
- grabbed him. Now Chan’s got round me, and 
I’ve said yes to him. So you see I’m out of the 
way. Take her, Jack! Take him, Mary, and let 
him be your Keeper! Oh, I guess that’s enough 
to make him glad he dodged me! 

‘Hix it all up in the next half hour. Chan’s on 
the way with the big car, and we four are going 
for a ride—we four and no more. I hope you’ll 
excuse me for interrupting, but I came to extend 
the invitation. Sit right down again and be com- 
' fortable. I’m gone.”’ 
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Laughing, she danced away toward the house, 
leaving them standing there in the arbor. Ned 
was laughing, too, and Mary was blushing like a 
rose. Slowly she lifted her eyes, and he held out 
his hands. 

‘Mary!’ 

With a radiant smile, she placed both her hands 
in his. 


THE END 
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I leave this rule for others when I’m dead: 
Be always sure youre right—THEN GO AHEAD. 
—Davy Crockett’s Motto. 


The love of adventure is inborn in all 
normal boys. Action is almost a supreme 
demand in all the stories they read with 
most pleasure. Here is presented a series 
of rattling good adventure stories which 
every live “go ahead” boy will read with 
unflagging interest. There is action, dash 
and snap in every tale yet the tone is health- 
ful and there is an underlying vein of re- 
sourcefulness’ and strength that is worth 
while. 
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THE TOMLINSON SERIES 
BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


Interest in school life is perpetual. The 
young student, facing new surroundings, 
finds an element of romance and strong ap- 
peal; and to the older graduate college days: 
recall some of the most pleasant memories 
of the past. 

Here are stories of shoot life and ath- 
letics, full of action and human interest. 
They deal with problems of life common 
to students and inspire the manly attributes 
of self-reliance and strength of character. 
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